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Th,e repcrt contains the results of a survey of 
precollege psychology in Mississippi carried ,out between October 1975 
and Mapch 1S76. The purpose of the survey was 'to obtain a, profile of 
major psychology activities — separate psychology courses, objectives, 
textbooks, appro*aches, and teaching ttethods. A questionnaire was 
mailed to 388 BissisaiFpi secondary school principals. Thg principals 
were reques-ted to forward the'^questionnaire to the teachers uhg 
taught psyphclogy courses in their schools. One-hundred and ninety 
eight principals responded. The survey revealed that psychology as a 
separate course of study for credit was taught, in 17.7 percfent of the 
198 secondary schools. The report is concerned primarily with the 
responses of the 35 teachers who' actually tau9ht the psycholog;y • 
courses. The analyses include information on school, teacher, class, 
and student characteristics; popularity ot the course; behavioristic 
or humanistic prientation of teacher;^; e'nrollme^nt dati; use cf 
state-adopted textbooks; and course objectives, content, and methodsi. 
Finding's indicated that most precollegiat e psychology courses in 
Mississippi were: (1) related to personality thebxy, emotions, and 
social • behavior ; (2) of^fered as elective courses in public se^^cndary 
schools for one sem^ester to 11th and 12th grade students; (3) ^'^^X 
incrisasingly popular among students; fU) taught ])y a .combitfed ^ 
lectilre/discussion method; (5) directed toward helping students 
better understancl aod accept themselves as individuals; (6) offered 
in white rural, urban, and, suburban schools with student enrollmentS| 
between 150 and 350 and* between 501 and 1,000 students; and (7) ^ 
taught by social studies teachers who used at least one of the 
state-adopted ""^ychology textbooks. (Author/M) 
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CHAPTEft I 

Precolleg^^ Psychology In Mississippi: 

An Introduction ' • 

* Frequently, when new courses are addec} to secondary school curriculums > 

' • s ^ . ■ " 

they are the resultoof legislative or state department of education mandates 
in response to growing concern among educational or political leaders. 
However, Psychology, as a separata course of study for credit, -has been 
added to the curriculum of schools in all fifty states without* such a man- 
date. In fact, this course has been added without the •state^department 6f 
education in any state setting up a systematic program ^o include it within 
the state's secondary school garticulum. This volume will report on the 
present status of precollege psychology within the curriculums of Mississippi 
secondary school sikstem* - ' 

] 

A Brief Review of, the Literature ' ' . . 

Psychology has been included in the curriculum of America's secondary 
schools sincB the'l830's. During the ISOO's, the conj:ent of psychology was 
tied to that of philosophy, especially moral philosophy. .By 1900, it was 
designated as a separate course of study with over 12,000 stjuc^ents enrolled. 



By 1935,^ its growth had become so significant that the American Psychological 
Association (APA) organized a separate committee to^ stud.y^ its progress . 

" The 1^48-49 Biannial Survey of Education reported that Arollment had 
increased to nearly 50,000 students. In the 20 yearff between i932 and 195,2, 
enrollments in psychology courses in the high' school turriculunt> grew, signff i- 
qantly faster than either sociology or econoAiics courses .V'. ^ ^ . ' 



The course gained exen more popularity and enrollment through the 

fifties and, sixties. Records on student enrollment in 1963 revealed that 

nearly 200% more students were taking the course than had faken it 14 

years' earlier. ^ The sharpy rise in the number of schools offering the 

course and the increase in the number of states teaching psychology 

further attest' to the growth. By 1968, it was ^estimated that nearly. . - 

200,000 students were taking the coijrse for credit each year. Data on 

secondary school enr611metV:s for 1972 indicate th^t over 600,Q/)0 ^students 
' < * ♦ • ^ 

had taken the coursB during that school year. , 

Studies of precollege psychology courses over the past three decades 

have t^ded to substantiate each other. '.The more important characteristics 

and data relative to the status of precollege psychology revealed by these 

Studies include: 

r ^* ' / 

l! • Studjgnt enrollment and the number of schools offering the course 

are rapidly^ increa^?ing. 
•2. Professional educators, psychologists,, and teachers ^gree that 

there is a need for psychology courses in the curriculum. 
3. The majority of the schools which offer the course are public 

schools. , ' * ' 

4- The course is most likely to be offered in schools with over 

300 students enrolled. ^ 

5. The course Is offered most often in urban school settings. 

6. The course is most often offered as a one semester length course. 
^. The course is offered in schools in all fi*fty states. 
8*. The psychology course is not required for graduation by any • 

state department of education. 
9. The course is 9ffered primarily as aj\ elective curricular, 

offering but a few schools in each state may require it of their 
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' ' ■ ^ . 1 ■ ^ . 

•^students for graduation. ' ^ < ^ 

10. ;reachers of these courses usually have less thali -four sections 
of psychology to teach* each t'erm. ' ' ' 

• 11. The course is most ^frequently , open to seniors or to ^ juniors-and- 
^> ^ seniors combined. 

Girls are more likely to take the course than. boys. 

Whites ^re more likely to enroll in the' course than blacks. 

■ . • • A ' 

14. The course is very popular among students. \ 

15; Students and teachers. see the course as being\valuable. 

16^ Personal adjustment ',and mentor hygiene are the two 'most often 

Stated objectives of the course. _ r' . 

17.' Ontil'the mid-l970's, the T. L.^Engle and L. Snellgrove ^lextbook, 

Psychology: Its principle and applications , was by far the most 

' ' f • " • 

^ popular text used for the course. 

• 18. Since 1970, nearly a dozen new texts written specifically ^for 

the precollege course have been introduced.. ^ 
^19. Teachers of psychology are predominantly certified in the sociai 
studies. . * * ' ^ * 

*20. The. psychology course is usually assigned *a social studies credit. ^ 
21* The "typical" psyChoJ-Ogy teacher has earned b^tween^l2 .and 24 , 
} semester hours in psycho lo'gy on the college level. 

22. .Regardless of their ; colle^ge preparation, a large majority of 
tf^chers ,feel adequately prepared to teach psychology to high' 
schooT students. 

4 

23. ^ Teachers have no 'difficulty in labeling their approach to the , 

course as either "humanistic" or "behavior.istic* " 
('24. « Nearly all -teachers desire more audiovisual aids and other 

* . instt^uctional mater iajs to assist them in their courses^ ^ 
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25. Teachers develop and use a great deal of materials suchlas 

h'^ndouts, newspaper clippings, and popula'r magazines to 

% ^ . * 

«r supplement their courses. . » 

' 26. More schools would offer the course if properly trained teachers 
and funds were available. * 
The above list^ outiiries only some of the more distinguishable charac- 
teristics pf the psychology course and- its teacfyers; 

When the study reported here was initiatfeJ^^f October , 1975, whether 
Mississippi' yas caught up in the psychology ^explosion or was just in -the 
embryonic stages o¥ growth relative to psychology was unknown.' At the 



)i State^'^part 



time, the Mississippi State department of 'Education already had developed 
specific requirements regarding the certification of high school psy- , \ 
chology teachers and at least one state* university, Mississippi University 
for Women, had established degree requirements for individuals seeking a 
bachelors degree in this subject matter area. Indeed, the importance 
and relevancy of ^psychology had been seen by the highest levels of the • 
professional and academic communities in the state's education system. . 
But what of the individual schools and school district^?"j? Of classroom 
teachers? Of secondary g^Hnniot-r^nrp^ ^ 

♦Prior* to his^^rrtvaTin Miss^issippi, the authoV had already conducted 
three s,urveys relative to. the status of preco liege psychology in Florida. 
The degree to which precollege psychoix)gy courses 'in Mississippi and 
Flprida was similar was unknown. In an effort to obt^^n empirical data 
relative. t;o the status of psychology i^ the secqndary schools of Mississippi. 

« * \ 

the decision was m^de to "survey the state's ntsarly. 400 secondary schools. 
This report, discusses how the survey was -fondue ted,a» what results were 

* ' • • ' V • ' • - ■ " 

obtained, and whar these data mean. "~ . . ' 
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CHAPTER II , , . , ' 

The Status of the Course and Its Teachers: A Summary Overview 

? ' . . ' . • * 

In* October, 1975,. a four-page' questionnaire containing 40 items 
accompanied by an introductory letter and a stamped, self-adpressed 
return envelope was mailed to 388 Mississippi secondary. schoat7principals« 
The letter requested the principals tQ forward the questionnaire^ to the 
person in-thelr school who was, responsible for teaching the psychology 

•A ■ • \ 

course (s), Shoi\ld no individual be assigned such a course, the principals 

* 

were asked to complete the questionnaire as appropriate and return it. 

By December 31st, 146 responses (37* 6%) were received from the initial 

mailing • After a more recent School Directory^ was secured and the ^ 

original, list of schools was revised to include 375 schools, a second 
^ ft , 

mailing was conducted in midr January, 1976 • By, March 1, 1976, a total 

of 198 questionnaires were received from "t^he 375 schools surveyed (52,8%), 

■ttn^-s«5j^y 'revealed that psychology as a separate course of study 
for credit was^ taught in 35 of the 198 Miasiss;lppjL secondary schools res- 
ponding to tHe questionnaire (17,7%), iWhen domp^ed to information ob- * 
tained from the Mississippi- State .Depa'rtment'^ of Education, -t^ese 35 schools 
•represented a 205*9% increase over the figure recorded in their data , <' 
bank (a toial of on^y 17 public schools) . The results of the survey reveal( 
that 23 the^^AA public school4 (16.0%) and 12 of the 54 privat^e .schools 
(22, 2%) ' responding to the questionnaire offered separate psychology courses 
to*^heir Students, la addition, 6.9 of the 163 respondents (42,3%) who 
indicated no separate psychology course was offered ^.n their Schools did 



TABLE 1 



,Ci:a«sification of the Various Categories , of Secondary 
♦ Schools Involved In this Status Survey - 



'Category of school 



Number 
"total number beaching 
of schools psychology 



/ Number of 
Number schools 
as a separate not teaching, not returning 



/ 

Public 


276 


23^ 


121 


132 


Private. 

Non-religious 


99 
40 


12 
8 


40* 

' * * 

29 

< 


47* 
3 


Non-Catholic religious 


47 


2 


6 


39 


Catholic parochial 


> 11 


1 


\ 5 


• 5 

\ 


* 

School for delinquent 
boys 


1 - 


1 , 


0 


' 0 

* 



Total 



375 



35 



161* 



totals were abstracted 'from the 1973-74 Mississippi School Directory . 



179* 



*Note: 2- respondents Xrom ono-public schools failed to identify 
category of. their respective schools. 




report 'Jpsychological" content was^ included in some phase^'of" their * 
'respective school curriculiims,^ • ^ / - ' • 

This report will concern itself primarily with the\esponses^ of 
'the 35, teachers who actually taught the separate cogrse in psychology V , 

The data from th^se 35 ^eachers were. grouped to form the set of ^ • • , ' 

K f - " ' . * 
responses most discussed .within- the following pages. When and where 

appropriate to this discussion, the responses of the 163 nohpsychology 

• teacher respondents will be combined 'and presented.^ " ' ' 

J ■ '\ ' ■ ■ 

School 'Characteristics 

The responses of the ^5 teachers who taught the course reve^led\ 

these^courses were offered primarily in public secortdary schools (23 

responses or 65, 7%) with nonreligious private schools (8 re^ppnses or ,i 

22,, 9%), private religious schools (2jresponses or 5.7%), aod a Catholic 

i * • * 

parochial school and a school for delinquent; boys ^each with 1 respotVse , ^ ' 

) . ■ . / . 

or 2 •9%') following in that order. In other* words, approximately two- 
tfiirds of alj. separate psychology courses were taught in public secondary . 
schools • A ' »j - ' 

The 35 teachers taught their t:ourses in schools with dissimilar total 
school enrollments, racial •mixtures , •and rural-suburban-urban settij;igs. 
The ,data describing each of thes^ school characteristics are reported below* " ♦ 

When the responses of the , teachers regarding the size of their school's 



student enrollment were tabulated, the^data rfevealed 10 teacher^ each^ (28.6%) 
taught in secondary schools with'" stuc^ent enrollments of between 150 and 350 
and between 501 and 1,000. students. Cour.ses were also offered in schools 



PercrtH:ages in this 'chapter and throughout this report are based upon the 
total number of respondents who responded to the itjem and not upon the ^ 
number of respondents^ who had the opportunity to respond • * * ' ^ 

/ 
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with 'senrollments of between 1,000 and 1,500 students which ranked 
third with 7 responses. (20.0%) •witH^schools'*enrolling less than 150 
students and between 351 500 students tied for* fourth place with ' *^ 
3 responses each (8.6%).** Schools 'with' more than 1,500 students* ranked 
sixth with 2'Ni;esponses (5.7%).^ 'These data primarily reflect the large 

'number of Mississippi secondary schools with small student enrollments* 
They are not meant \:o be. interpreted as inferri-ttg that" smaller schools * 
more frequently than larger ones have purposefully^added th^ separate.^ 
psychology course to thei'r existing curriculum! Of importance, thfese ^ 

.data suggest that required courses (e.g., America^ History) do not ^ ^ . 
operate to restrain the development and inclusion of psych'oirogy cour&es^ 

within some of the state's smaller secondary schools. * 

*^ ' ' . 

6f the 18 teachers who responded to the item -concerning the ratio 

of white to black students attending their school, 9 teachers (32.1%) 

. ''' ' 

indicated they taught in schools with a racial balance of approximately 
65% whife and 35% black. *Eight teachers each (28.6%) taught In schools 
with racial mi}?tures of either, 95% white/5%*black^or 80% whitef20^1ack. 
Two teachers taught in schools ^w!3b4:h an approximate 35^/65% white-black ; 
ratio, and 1 teacher (3.6%) taughtv^ a school with a 5l)%/50% whita-black 
ratio. Seven teachers tailed to indicate the racial mixtore of their 
s<:hools.' ^ . i • 

A plurality of the .te'acherT, 16 or|45.7%, taught in secondary schools 
whose geographic and social setting were predominantly rural in nature.* 
Twelve teachers (34i<3%) taught in urban schools while 7 respondents (19.5%)* 
indicated their schools drew students from suburban settings. Th^se data, 
as with those regarding school size, jargely reflect- the pr^dot^inant- rural 
location of Mississippi's. nearly 400 secondary schools. For example, of ' 



the stafe's isO public school districts, only 12 (8,0%) -are located in i 
,areas with a population in ^excess of 25 ,000 **people, , > ' 



Course Characteristics 



Data were collected relative ^o, the length, of time the specific course 
in psychblogy were offered. By far tlTe most frequent response showed that 
27 schools (77 ,1%) pffered one semester-length courses. The only other . 
length wheVe respptises. were-recorded waSjth^ year-long course option ^Which 

, received 8 responses (22,9%)'. There appears to be a^de^.inite effort tp"' 
offef semester long cou^'ses in psychology while at the same time, coffering 
no courses of- 'less thap a semester in length. In Mississipp;i, year-long 

' courses Are the only alternative to semester-length psychology courses'; 

When asked if *tbe specific course in psychology Vas offered as an 
' . • ^ V . >^ ^ I ^ 

ere(;tive required course -at their schools, 33 of th^' 35 respondents^ 

" (94,3%) indicated the" former.^ Two teachers <X5'!7%) reported the course - 
was ^^required for graduation .frbjfi their respective schools. In addition, 
both c^f these -regjuired course ,t5^eachers^l^e from private -schools, 
- When a^^Hto indicate the jiumb'er^of sections of psychology they 
'taught* each 'day ^ the data -from thn' 34 teach^^rs responding to this, item a 
revealed ?2 te'achers (64,^%) taught 6ne sectipn; 10, teachers (29.4%) .\ 
.taugtjt two sections', and 2 teachers^ (5 • 8%). .'^ght three section per day. 
In total, these 34 teachers reported teaching. a tQt^l of ' 48 sections each 

^day,^ot an average^of 1.41 sections per teacher .per day. And, although - 
22 teachers representing .nearl^r^.fcx^^o-thirds of the'total number of te^ache^s 
tayght 1 section pfer day, <he» 12 -tether teachers talight a gr^ader per- yf 

centage .qf the total number^ of coftrses .taught ^ach day t^.e^r,. 26- of the ^ 

'.'«*, ^ 
) 48 sections -or 54.2%).. , •. ° ' • . . 



* \ . In examing the above data, one pattern characteristic of this course 
. offering 'Sliggests itself. In an effort tp open the course for more 
students, th6 smaller schools app.eair to have offered the one semestar- 
length psychology course at tlie rate of one section per semester while 



schools T^ith larger enrollments ^nd more curriculum flexibility could 
and' did offer both longer^ length courses and* more sections per term than 
did theip smaller school counterparts. From these data, the relationship 
among "school size", length of time tbe course is offered, and the numbet 

^of ^ection;^ of the course offered per £erm is apparent* 

^ ' * ' ^ '' 

• * -7 ^ According to the -data reported by these teachers in ref er^^nc^ to 

^ enrollment in their courses ^1,699 students took t;he separate psychology 

course for credit in '1975-76* This fdgure represents an increase of 137% 

over the total .of 717 students Teportfed by these teachers as having^ taken 

similar courses during ,1974-75. In addition, the 163 nonpsychology course 

respondents indicated 4Q; students -had -enrolled in psychology-related ? 

• , » ^ " 

* * 

courses in their schools during 1974-75 with this figure increasing to . 
709 students during 1975-76. 

Coinpvfted another way, '1,354 students (79»6%) were enrolled in the 
23 public schools offering psychology while345 (20.4%) were enrolled ♦in 
the 12 private schools offering, similar courses. - These findings when con- 
verted reveal ther average public school offering separate psychology . , 
; ^.course enrolled 58.8 students in these courses over^cheT975-^76 school 

year as compjared to 28 48 students dhrolled in ^ch courses offered in 
^ private schools. ' 4 .^^ * ^ 

' ' ' ^ ' ''^ ' 

And finally, wheji the student enrollment data wfere examined relative 



to the length of the course, they revealed that ^i^^ students (86 

m 

' we^re enrolled in the 27 schools whose course offerings lasted one semestc 
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wKile 257 students took psychology the 8 schools offering the course; 
for(a full year. 

Class Characteristics 

■ « 

Information pertaining to the grade level of the students enrolled 
in •^lese courses was <ob trained. Courses open to only ninth, tenth, or 

* eleventh graders were not offered in ^ny. school. Six teachers (17.1%)^ 

* indicated .their courses were open to. just twelfth gradets. The grade , 
combinations which received the most responses were the eleventh-and-twelfth 
grades (20 responses or 57.1%) and the tenth-through-twelf t^h grades 

(8 responses or "22.9^). One teacher reported the gradrf Revels of ninth _ 
through twelfth were eligible for e^olling in the psychology course 
offered in^ thaT particular school. These figures represent a tendency. of 
schools to enroll priip^ily seniors and then juniors with approximately , 
1 of 5 schools also allowing tenth graders to enroll In the course. 

The pattern of grade IjsVel enrollments described above is similar to 

■ ' . ^ ' ^ ' ! ^• 

that found among Florida secondary schqols in 1972-73 and 19f^-75 (Stahi, 

.1976; Stahl and jCasteel, 1973, 1975).* This pattern was interpreted as 

meaning the psychology ccrurse was seeking a niche in the curriciililms of 

that state's secondary school pt6'|rSms. These student enrollment grade 

level combinations at this lev^el,^ of ,the curriculum suggested that psychology 
• - . ' ^ * ^' /P ' ' > ^ ' . *^ 

as a separate course > of ffering cbmpetSd^^^^h^. American History, Problems of 

Democracy, .]World History, and othei^ sp^^l 'studies courses fot the attention 

;Of elevent|f:and twelfth graders wh^:wer^ required to take these particular 

courses'-^in oriijer/to graduate from thelT^ respective scTiools. 

/ 'The^^^^^ to the sexual make-up/of the psychdlogy classes 

indicated that in nearly .three-fourths of the schools, 26 schools or 

74.5%, the majority of Jthe Students in these* courses were girls. Two 
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teachers (14.3%) reported a majority of the students enrolled in their ^ 

courses wete boys while 4 teachers (11,4%)' reported evenly balanced 

female-male class enrollments. 

Fifteen of the 32 teachers (46.9%) responding to the item describing 
< 

the racial composition of. their own psychology classes reported that they 
tai^ght classes which had a racial mixture of approximately 95% white and 
'5% black. This finding alone suggests' that in almost one-half of all 
psychology cpui^ses taught in Mississippi secondary schools, tha student, 
enrollment is approximately 19 whites to 1 black ^regardless of the white- 
black ratio of the totaT school enrollment. The second most frequently 

% 

indicated ratio of whites to blapks enrplled in these courses was 65% 

white/2(5% black- and 20% white/80% black with 5 responses each (15.6%). 

Jhe "80% White/20% black was fourth (4 responses Or 12.5%) and the 50%/5G% 

white-black ratio was fifth (3 responses or 9.'4%). No teacher indicated 

classes df the 35% white/65% black ratio as included in ^he questionnaire. 

Collectively, 75,0% of the psychology classes enrolled "at least 2 white 

students for each black student with 62.5% of these classes enrolling 19 

whites for each black student..-* 

** * . • * ^ 

Popularity of the Course - ^ . 

The respondents were asked to indicate "whether the separate psychology 

CQurse was considered a popular course for Students* to take at their 

school. .Of. the 33 teachers marking' this item of the questionnaire, 28 

(87.5%) answered in the affirmative. 

^In another item related to the popularity of the-course, respondents 

Xf^ere asked whetljpr student demand for their psychology courses (s) had , 

increased, decreased, /or remained approximately the same over th^ past 

two or three years. /In schools where specific courses in psychology were 



offered, 18 of the 26 teachers (69.2%) who responded to' this itei 

* 

indicated that demand for the course had risen over this period/ For 

mbst, the^ demand had rj^sen sharply. Eight teachers (30.8%) indicated 

a fairly stable demand while no teacher reported a ^decrease. Of the 

r63 respondents in the schpbls not offering separate psychology courses, 
• • • ' ' 

only 12 decided to mark a respofise to this item. Of tl|is totals 
7 (58.3%) indicated^n increase in student ^demand for the" course; 3 
(25.0%) indicated a steady demand for such courses; and 2 (16.^7%) re~ 
ported the demand had decreased for separate psychology -courses, in their 
schools over the past^tw^ or- three years. 

Course Objectives, Content, and Methods 

Information was also obtained relative to the objectives set for 
the course by these teachers, the topics which were included in there . * 
courses,^ and the general me'^ods the te'achers- u^sed while teaching their 
students. . ' - f ' 

The teachers were asked to identify the objectives tjiey set for 

teaching their courses at the secondary school level. ^This item of the 

questionnaire allowed 'teachers to check any number of 12 objectives 

already provided and iitcluded an invitation to add other^ji^jj^tives 

should those provided by inappropriate. The 35 tea^chers marked an 

t 

• / 
average of 7.88 objectives each (see Table 2). The thre§ objectives 

receiving the most support amonfe the 12 listed were: ' 

(a) * 'to help students better understand and accept themselves 

as individuals (32 responses or 91.4%); ^ ' 

(b) ''to help students understand and deal With their persQnal ' 

problems (31 responses or 88. 6%^; and/ 

(c) to assist students in adjustirig to life and solving life's 

problems (29 responses or 82.9!^). 

13 " 

• 16 



' ' TABLE 2. ^ ' ' 

« Objectives Cited ^For Separate Psychology Courses As Indicated *By 

V ^. . 35 Mississipp^i' and 17*9 Florida Psychology Teachers 



1975-75 • 1974-75. • 



Mississippi Psj^ology Florida Psychology 
" , , Teachers , / Teachers 
OBj^ct^ives * , ' > - F %. R'' - % R 

a. To help- Students better under- 32-^ 91.4 1 86.0 2' 
stand aijd accept thefhselves . - / 
as individuals' * ^ ' ' 

b. To hfelp students* understand and, *^31 -88.6 2 ' ^ 90\5 1 
deal with their personal problems * ^ ' % 

' • , • ' / 

c. To assist stqdehtS' in adjusting 29 82,9 3 83,2 3* \ 
to life ^nd solving, lifa's * ^ ^ 
problems - - , , 

^ r / / « ' 

d^ 'To apply psychological knowledge 26 7^*3 4 - - 63.1 6.5 

\ to' understand contemporary social ' . ^ . • • , 

problems ^nd events ' , * * * ^ 

e. To help develop, an appreciation 25 7 J. 4 6 62\0^ 8 ^ 
for psychology as a field of ^ ^ 

^scientific knowledge ' 

f. To help students^cope with ' ' ^ 25 ' 71.4 , 6 , 67.^0 5 ^ , 
probliems associated' with * 1 ^ ^ t 
emerging adolescence ' ^ , ^ 

g. * To assist students in developing 25 71.4 6 67.6 ^ 4 
- a "basic psychology ,of life % ' . '\ 

h. To eliminate many of the miscon- 23 65.7 * 8 - " 60.9, . 9 
ceptions students have about ' * ^. - ^ 



psychology and psychologists , . 

i. To assist students in preparing 18 . 51.4 ^ '9 63.*1 6.5 

^ — for family life ' ^ , ' 

j. To prepare students for college 17 • 48.6 10 ' 57.0 10 

psycholo'gy courses 

k. 'To assist sti|iddnts in under- ,15 4^.9 11 56.5 11 

• ^ • standing the" vocabulary asso- ' . ^ 



ciated with psychology 



1. To help st^udents in their voca- 10 28.6 12 < 24.6 12 

catiohal 'planning • ' ' 

m/ Other [ * 1 > ^ - ^ ^ 

NOTE: The rank-order correlation coefficient for these two sets 6f data is 
;91 (£ < .001). The-Ed"^ = 24.5(12>. ' 



-ERLC ' . ^ . ^' - 



The three objectives least supported by theise ^j^eacher^-\^ere: 

? f ^ ' c. \ 

■ (a) to hej.^ students in their vocktional planning (10 responses ^ 
• ' • or 26.6%); ' ' \- ■ ' ' " ^ 

(b)' to assist students in understandit%' the. vocabulary associated^ 



with psychology (IS^sponses or 42,9%);.^nd. > 
(c) to prepare students for college psychology cou;rseJ^(17 f- 
^ responses or 48.6%). 
1 , The only "other" objectives cited by these teachers were to assist 
Student understanding of mental illness and retardation and to assists 
students to understand the leamirtg process. *^ ^ 

In contrast, 179 Florida pay eulogy teachers janked the objectives 
rated first, second, and third by tKe'se Mississippi teacherS as second. 



first, and third among the identical list of 12 objectives. Thfs 1 
pattern of similar rankings assigned the same Objectives ,is. maintained 
throo^'ghout the list of the 12 objectives (r ^(22) = .91, p < .001). In 
fact, these two groups of teacTiers agreed upon the exact same objectives 
and the same rank level for their last three objectives (see Table 2). 

A list of 22 togics generally covered in psychology courses on the 
pi^ecollege level was presented in the questionnaire. The respondents 
were invite^ to indicate all of those topics which they included in^ 



their courses (see Tabl^ 3). The 35 teachers checked an average of 14.0 
topics ea9h. . ' - , 

' The five topics included most often in courses taught by these 
teachers were personality theory (32 responses or 91.4%), social behavior 
Ol responses or 88 .6%), mental illness (29 resp opj g s or 82.9%) , emotions 
(28 responses or 80.0%), and drugs, alcoholism, etc . (27 responses or 
77,1%). The four topics studied l^ast often in these sepairate psychology 
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TAl^LE 3 



A Comparison of the Topics and Content Included in Psychology • 
Courses Taught by the 35 Mississippi- and 179 Florida Psychology Teachers 



-U. 



Mississippi Psychology 
» Teachers 



Florida Psychology 
Teachers 



Topics 



a . 
b. 
c . 

d. 
e . 
f . 

g- 
h. 
i. 

j • 
k. 
1. 

m . 
n. 
o . 

P- 

q- 

r , 



Personality theory 
Social behavior. • ^ 
Mental illness 

Emotions 

Drugs, alcQholism, etc. 
Intelligence 

Motivation^ ♦ - 

Mental health 
The. adolescent 

Abnormal behavior 
Love 

Growth and development 

Mental retardation 
Learning and thinking 
Marriage and the f>^mily 

Keredity, and genetics 
Sensation and perception. 
History of psychology 

Parapsychology, esp 
Huma^ body-physiology 
Child' care 



Statis 





% 


R 




% 


R- 


32 • 


91.4 


1 




87.7 


■' 1 ' 


31 


88.6 


2 




79.3 


. 5 


29 


82.9 


J 




87.2 


2 

\ ■ 


28 


80.0 


4 




83.2 


3 


. 27 


77.1 


5 




68.2 . 


•9 


26 


74.3 


■ 8 




77.1 


6 




74 3 


8 


- 


72.1 


8 


26° 


74.3 


8 




82.7 


4" 


26 ^ 


74.3 


8 




66". 5 


10 


26 


74.3 


8 


• 


75.4 


7 


25 . 


71.4 


11 




58.1 


14 


24 , 


68.6 


. 12 




58 .,7' 


13 


22 


62.9 


13. 


5 


55.9 


15 


22 


6?. 9 


13. 


5 


,64.8 


11 


20 


1 57,1 


15 




50.8 


19 


19 


54.3 


16 




S2.5 


18 


18 


51.4 


17. 


5 . 


53.6 


17 


is 

f 


51.4 


17. 


5" 


55.3 


16 




•48,. 6 

* * 


19 




64.2 


, 12 


13 


37.1 


20 




' 30.2 


21 


9 


25.7 


21" 




33.0 


20. 


6 


17.1 


22 




18.4 


22 



NOT^: -The rank-order correlation coefficient for these two sets of data is 
.92 (£ < .001) : The = 145 (22). . \ 

\ 



courses wefre statistic^ (6 responses or 17.1%) child care (9 responses 
, or 25.*7%y/ the . human body-physiology (13 responses or 37.1%)l, and 
parap^yGhoXogy, ^sp (17 responses or 48.6%). 

* The' Mississippi tiadhers and the 1974-75 Florida teachers were very 
clbse in their agreement/ as to the content and topics theV included 
^within' their respective /course (r^ (22) = .92, £ < .001). For an e*xamina- 
;t^ioa of their cpmpkrative rankings, see Table -3. Thesfe rankings reveal 



that the psychology courses taught by these two sets of teachers included 
, approximately the same topi^cs and content at >about the identical level 

'h . • r ' , 

of priority. However, these data do not reveal the! 'qualitative natiure of 
these/»courses in terms of ♦how well, how much, and how long these topics 
^ w^re* studied in the different classrooms represented in this report. 

• An item was also incl^fc4^d seeking information as to^the topics and 

3 

content the^e teadhers believed shojald be included ^in psychology courses <. 
taught on the seo'ondary school level. The respondents were invited to 
select from a list of the same 22 topics presented earliet all the topics ' 
that should be^xncluded in these Vourses^. These individuals also, had the 
opfion of adding other topics if the^ones provided were not sufficient 
for their needs. . ' . . 

Three of the four topics previously identified' as* the topics most . 

• of ten.-covered in psychology courses taught, by these teachers were checke.d 
as topics these teachers thbught most ought to be included in these 
cours'es. The three topics, personality theory (32|[responses or 91.4%) 

' social behavior (30 responses or 85^%), and emotions (29 responses or 
'82.9%), which ranked first, second, and -third among topics which should 
be included were' ranked first, second, dnd fourth, respectively, as topics 
which these teachers included in their courses (see Table 4) . The 
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TABLE 



V 



.Comparison' of The Topics. The Mississippi Teachers Believed 
Should Be Included In Psychology Cdurses^With- The Top^ics ^ 
* they Already Included- in Th.eJ.r Courses 



Topics Believed Ought 
To Be • Included' in These 



Topics Actually » 
Included iij^Courses 
Taught 'by.Th|fese Teachers 





Topa^s^ . 


F 




' R , 


^ % 


R 




a/ 

' c. 


Personality theory 
Social behavipr 
Emotions 


32 
30. 

29 


91>4 
85.7 ' 
82.9 ♦ 


1 

2 ^ 
3 


88.6 • 
f80.(>' 


JL. 

2 
4 




d. 
e. 
f. 


•Rental illnessX 
Drugs, alcoholism, etc. 
Intelligence ' * . 


28 - 
'18 
28 . 


ou . u ~ 

80.0 

80.0 


6. .5 , 
• -6.5 


82.9 
77.1 
, 72.. 3 • 


3 
5 
8 




h. 
i. 


The adolescent 
Abnormal behavior , * 
Learning apd thinking 


28 

28 ■ 
28 


.80.0 • 
oO . U 
80; 0. 


6:5 

:■ 6f5 


3 

62.9 


8 
8 

13. 


5 


k. 
1. 


Mental health ^ 
Motivation 

Growth dnd' development^ 


> 

27 
26 
26 


77.1 - 
■ 74.3 • 
74.3 ■ 


12 
>12 


; 74.3 ^ 
68.6 


/ 8 

O 

12 


/ 


m. 

0. 


Marriage and the family 26 
Love \ 25 
^Mental retardation '23 


74.3 
71.4 
65.-7 


• ■• 12 • 

1'4\ 

15 
* 


57.1 . 

71.4 

62.9 


15 
11 
13. 


5 


P- 

q- 

r. 


Sensation and 
perception 
History Qf psychology . 
P^rapsycho logy , esp . 


22 
22 
21 


62.9 
62.9 
6p.O 


'•16.5 
16.5 

' 18 


t51.4 
51,4 
• 48.6 


17. 
17. 
19 


5 
'5 

i 


t. 
u. 


« 

Heredity and genetics 
" Human body-physiology 
Child care 


20 
20 
14 ■ 


57.1 
• 57 .-1 

40;0 . 


^9.5 
.19.5 
21 


f7.1 ' 

25^.;7 


16 
20 
21 




V. 


Statistics " ^ 


• 9 


25.7 


^ 22 


17.1 ' 


22 





NOTE: The rank-order correlation coefficient for these two sets of data is .93 
(£<.001). The J;a2'= 726 (22). . ' ■» 



greatest 'difference in rankings was found' for the topic learning yid 

* • ' ■ * \ . * ' .-'^ ' . ' • ■ • . 

thinking s THis topic was ranked in position 6,5 among topics^which 
these teachers ir^^icated^^shqiild^be included" in these courses and only 

. : ^ . , \ - ° :• • . ^ " . 

position 13.5 among the 'topics these same teachers actually included 
in their cour'ses.- Otherwise, 'tl>e degree of sitnilarrty .bet^jeen these^ 

^ . „ • . « . • . ^ . ^ • ^ 

4:wo groups of responses is extremely high (r^ (22)' ='',93, £ < .001)-. 

^ Other topics mentidned'by .^hese teachers as reifevant to"* their 
.(jourses and which should °be iilclu^,^in these courses aire dreams, 
self acceptance, hypnosis, sexuality, sex roles, ^'nd sexual^Sehavior 
(all with 1 -response eacb) . ' 

* Besides being concerned witfh the objectives for these courses and 

the content studied by the students, the survey sought, ittfofmatfon relative 

to the specific methods these teachers employed in trying' to Jichieve their . 

instructional obj4c^ves'. Five Specif it: methods were listed along wiizh 

space for addi^^other* methods* these teachers mi,ght 'haye used. F^fr",and 

away the most popular .method u^ed by tjiese teachers was. the lecfeure- 

discussion* (31 .responses or 88.6%). Tied for a distant secdtid-were 

^ \ ' ' ' . ^ ^ 

*' - • * . > 

.the methods text-and lecture ^nd discussion (each with 20 fespohaes^or 

. ' < ' ^ J -. ^' . ^ ^ : : ' 

57.1%). In fourth position was the laboratory expetjlmen?: method 0 ^ / 

responses^or 20.0%) .with fifth place, taf^e^i by the lecture-demonstratidn 

method (5 responses or 14.3%). , ' - \ ' ^ " 

Thirteen teachers identified "ocher"^ jne'thocjs^ were e^ipldyecf in- addition 

to those listed in^the questionnaire-. These' "other**^ methods, wer^ smal^^l^ 

group work (3 responses),, field trips and guest speakers, (2 responses - 

eac^) , and panel discussions, 'tests, inquiry films,' audio-visual aids,, 

research papers^, textbook readings, stori^es.^i'ti li'terature, and peer group 

teaching in elementary school (passes (I'^espqtise each). ' ' ^ 
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Jn review, these data reveal Mississippi psy°^ology teaqhers used 
many diverse methodologies'^in^ presenting students psychological informa- 
tion while trying to attain their^ respective course objectives. Again, 
however, these' data f)rovide no 'estima^te of the qualitative nature of 
these methods as they were employ,ed within the^e various course^. 

■ ■ 

Use of State-Adopted Textbooks 

As expected, a large number of the 35 teacWrs used at least one 
of the 'stajie-adopted psychology textbooks in teaching their courses. 
With only 31 of the 35 teachers responding, 25 teachers ('80.'6%) ipdi- 
'-e^ed they used these textbooks in teaching their courses. ' 

More specifically, 13 of the 29 teachers (44.8%) \who actually 
revealed the text they used indicated they used the Engle and Snellgrove • 
text entitled Psychology; Its principles and applications . Psychology; 
Understanding ourselves and others , by Tall^ent and SpTunggr, was used 
by 7 teachers (24.1%) with Psychology for you by Gordon third with 4- 
respon^es (13.8%), Introduction to the behavioral sciences by Sandberg 
and Fenton fourth with 3 responses (10.3%), and Psychology for living 
by Sorenson fifth wi4ji 2 responses (6.9%). Six teachers failed to 
indicate their textbook or revealed they did nbt use one^ of the texts 
listed/ . ^ * 



9o 



When>t:hese teachers were asked to identify the extent to wjiich they 
Actually used the textbook in their, classes and when assigning ^^fe^ents ' 

Jwork, 12 teachers (36.4%) revealed they used.Jthese texts "a great deal"; 

•11 teachers ^(33^.3%) revealed these books were used "6ft^n"; 8 teachers ^ 
(24'.2%) reported they used thege textbooks "occasionally*^, -and 2 teachers 
(6.3:%) revealed they "neVer or rarely" u«ed these staie-adopted textbooks 

'Most rAnarkably, no teacher reported s/he used these textb<^oks>f or lack 

' <^ • " ' ^ ^ 
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of any other available printed or textual material.- However, when asked ^ 
whether they preferred a different kind of textbook, 7 teachers (20.0%) 
answered in thej'af f irmative* 



— ^ ( ♦ 

Teacher Characteristics 



Information pertaining to the subject, area of certification and 
college preparation of these psychology teachets was obtained- As - ' 

expected, social studies certificated were held .by 18 of the teachers 
(52.9%). Guidance and Counseling certificates were held by 5 teachers ^ 
(14.7%> with S(*ence (2 responses. or ^5 ;9%) and Administration -(1^ response ^ 
or 2 •9%) certified, teachers following in tha.t order. Eight teachers 
indicate^^they held licenses in fields other than those specifically 
identified in the questionnaire and thus were certifie'd by the Mississ:tppi 
'State Department of Education in other areas. When tHeir .responses wer^ 
analyzed^ the responses "revealed these eight teachers hel^d certificates '^^ 
in Psycho^ogy (2 responses) -and BusinfesS Education, Art, English, ' ' 
Mathematics, Schojyl Psychology, and Speech' (1 response each). One teaser 
fail,«d, lo respond to this item of the questdonnaire. 

In Mississippi, as in most othei; states,- a teacher .c^cruld (and still j> 
can) teach psychology courses on the precollege Jev^^ithout possessing 
a -certificafe in this discipline area and withouf having ha^a psychology 
course in college ^verr^though certification requirements have been 
specifically identified by the State Department of- Education. However, 

the findings which rfeveal the diverse background of these ^acKers suggest 

\ ^ . ; ■ . • 

that administrators and^teachers alike perceive the course primarily as 

a social studies rather than a sciene^-oriented course and that social 

studies teachers are most -likely to be the teachers assigned Yo teach the 

psychology 'courses. • V « ^ ' * ^ 



Mor6 than one--third bf the teachers, 13 or 37.1%, reported they "held^ 
a bachelor •'s degree. Eight teachers (22.9%) had completed some 'course 
work beyond the bachelor's degree but had not as yet completed a masters 
degree 'program! Seven^tfiachef s (20,0%'») held tK^ masters degree only", 
while '3 teachers (8. had completed some course^ work beyond this^ degree 
level shbijt of specialist or doctorate degree. Two teachers had attained 
the specialist degree »and two the doctorate, Tjiese findings reveal that 
60,0^ 5f* Mississippi's precolle^e psychology teachers had training at 
less tfian the masters, degree J-everT" < ' , * 

In e^mining the number of semester hours the 35 teachers had accumu- - 
lated in psychology and educational psycholqgy courses at either the under- 
gjradu^te or graduate levels, the data indicate these teachers averaggd 
26.2 hours of college course preparation (s.d. =^27,2). Howevjer, this 
figure is misleading as a representative figure for this entirje group of 
-teachers. The amount^of their cc^ege course background rang-ed from a » 
low of 0 hours (1 respondent) .to a high of 150 hoXirs (1 respondent) with ^ 
a mode of 12 hours (5 .respondents) . • In total, these 3;5 teachers had 
accumulated 918 college credit hours fh psychology and educatioAl 
psychology courses. If one withdraw the one^ teacher with 150 semester 
hours (an .individual! with a doctorate as well as having been ordained 
into the^ ministry) , the 34 remaining teachers averaged 22,6 semester ^ j 
hours of psychology — a figure much more representative of this group 
teachers. ^ comparison, the survey 'of 179 Florida psychology teachers 
in 1975 found a mean of 21.8 semester hours .fot this group of teachers. 

Of the 35 teachersp 33 responded' to the item regarding their attitude 

' - ' . • I ■ . - 

about their college course preparation, A majority of these teachers, 25 
ot 75/8%, reported they felt fhey had enough college preparation to teach 
psychology adequately to thel?: high school students* Eight teachers (2<i,2%) 
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felt l^s confi(fent about their training • Th£se teachers did not consider 
ollege course training adequate enough -for teaching the separate 



cqnrSf6 or this subject matter, . / 

These findings are indicative of the fact that secondary school admin- 

' . ■ . \ . .\ , 

istrators >are 'staf^^g thesg separate. psychology, courses^with individuals 

.who believe they it^^B the-, training to teach these courses^ tofhigh School 

)4evel student?, TJiey further suggest that administrators are opening up 

separate' psychology courses vljen 'they , can Ibcate suteh , individuals and wheij 

tlieir curriculuids allow for the offering of new elective courses* ^Interr 

estingly, when asked' if *they felt they >rad enough college course Hrork to 

teafch psychology adequately at the secondary school level'^8,9% Qf • the - 

163 LI -l uiiiiBuI ngt teaching suck courses responded affirmatively • 

Iif addition, th^ teaahe^ were 'asked whether the approach theyj^ook 

"towards- their cojjrse tended" ^o be "bQhavioristic*"\^or "humanistic" in 

oifientation, X)f the 33 teachers who re^pw^derf to this item, 16 (48.5%> 

reported their approach w^s best charactewze^d as being !'humanistic" 

w^i'le 15 respdnden^^45;l%) .revealed th^ "behavioristic" l!abel was more ^ 

appropriate to describe* their approach to the course. ' Two teadhers (6.1%) 

refused to make a choice between the^e Wo labels and^ indic|^ed their 

A - * ' ». - * -» • 

apprpaches weje combination^ of thes^ .two orientations. ^ , 

* *^ * ^ ^ ^ 

* 'Despite the fact ^ that oeixner of the^e two terms or labels were ^ 

, defined for t^lie respondents, these teachers appeared to have no difficulty 
labeling^^eir approach with one of these tx^.Ja^els., Iftiat syeciflcally 
these teachers meint by humanism and behavi^r^^ajjte^jlgQreap^ human- 
istic and behavforistic — is^unknwon. "The author did not expectto 
the near 50-50 split between these teachers along the^e two labels as 

^ what occurred! 



' Heed, for Audio-Visual' Instructional Aids ' 41^ ^ * > . , 

/ ^ When asked whether they f^t a need for more audiovisual materials 

« ^ and instructional resources to help them do a more adequate job of 

teaching their psychology courses, .31 of>%^e teachers (91.2%), indicated 

^{ ^ they desired more of these kinds of aids. Only 3 teachers (8.8%) reported 

they 'felt no such need. However, all 35 teachers reported they definitely 
0\ . , * , 

would use more audiovisual and other instructioi^al aids if such materials 
wer&^made av^ailable to them. TheSe data reveal that these teachers not 

only desired more appropriate and a wide variety of instroctfonal aids, 

^- , . ~ . , ' • ^ 

they also reveal fchaf If such materials were made available to them to be 



used, these* teachers would indeed use. tfiem. y 

In an eff6r^ to identify the exapfe types of materials these teachers 



A J 



^wnted to see made -available to them for theiT use, the questionnsfire 



'"^41 li^ed ^5 differ^njt categ^ories of materials for these tea|Chers to indicate 
f • their. paspferences; The materials most desired by* these teachers were 
films (29 i\esponses^ or S2.9%), filmstrips (25 l5esponses.br 71.4%), and 
simulatj.Qn games (23 resptons.es or 65.7%). The materials least wanted • 



by these- teadhers wfei^fe mater^-als for slow learners Cfrjrespons^s or 17.1%), 

' " / - ^ ^ ' • , J • - • ' 

a different kind of textbook (7 i:esponses or 20.0%), "and posters of famous 

psychologists tlO- responses or 28.6%).* ,The responses of these teachers 

» ». • _ 

regarding all 15' of these materials at^ provided in Table 5. . XHe 35 
, . teachers average'd 7.46 selections each. The, one '^other" type of material 

•I ^ identified as beting wanted was* personality tests* 

■ , ■ ' ' • ■ ^ 

fequally relevant to the needs of these teachers was a separate 

^ ^ - . • . * 

. questloi^ to investigate whether the schools or the school district in 

which they worked ha,d' available a spe^ci^ic curriculum^ guide for psychology 

y courses for* these teachers lo use.* Eigiit^ teachers (24.2%) indicated their.. 
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The Types of Additional JlBterials and Instructional Resources , 
These Teachers Wanted To &ee Made Available For Their Use 

. In Teaching Their Psychology Courses ' • 




^ 4 

% 

Types of Materials . * 


F - % . 


R 


a* 


Films 

Films trips 

Simulation games , 


29 • 82.9 . ' 
25 . 71. A 
23 . . 65.7 


" *■ • ■ . 

1 . ' 

2 i 

3 , . ' 


e. 
f . 


Materials for classrpom experiments 
Newsletter for teachers 
Overhead transparencies 


12 - 62.9 ^ "• 
22 62. 9i 
* 21 • 60.0 


A. 5 . ' '. 

A. 5 . ■ 
' 6.5 


g- 
h. 


Audio-cassette tapes 
A curriculum guide ^ 
Career-related pamphlets 


21 - • 60.0 , 
20 ' 57.1 
16 45. 


6.5 ^jir 

9 . . 


k. 


Value- sheets 

StTudent workbooks ♦ 
A reference service for students 


13 37.1 
13 " 37^1 
v' 13. fT.i 


11 . • 

11 . ' 
11 


m. 
^ n. 
o. 


Posters of famous psychologists 
A different kind of textbook 
Materials for slow learners 


10 " 28.6 
7 • 20.0 
6- ^7.1 


13 
14 

15 ■ . 0 


> • 


« 


- X = 7.46(N=35) 
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schools had a written curriculum -guide for the course; 1 teacher (3*0%) 
repor-*ed the county school district office, had available such a guide; 
wfiile 24 teachers (72.7%) reported neither their sdhool or district 
school boar* office possessed a curriculum guide for their psychology 
courses/ Of the 163 respondents not teaching the course, 4 indicated 
I their schools and- 5 reported their school district affices had guides 
" available for the course. . , . 

In review of these data relative to instructional aids and resources, 
the findings suggest that Mississippi's psychology teachers are doing 
the best they can in light of having to develop and implement a course 
and to select audiovisual aids without specific state, school district, 

• and/or school curriculum guidelines in which to follow. These teachers 
not only desire to have more materials to assist them in their courses, 

* but have indicated that if they were »made available to them, th6y would 
use th^se materials. Furthermore, 'they did not hesitate to specify^ the 
exact types of instructional resources they would like to ha^^e access to 
for use in their own courses. Whether or not these teachers would actually 
use these materials were they made ^available c^n only be speculated. 

Other Courses Including Psychology . ^ * 

The survey obtained information relative to the identity of <fourses - 
or subject matter units other than those specifically labeled "Psychology" 
which also contained some 'psychological' content .or subject matter. In 
totalling the responses of all 198 respondents to this .quesionnaire, 

- the results revealed that 'psychological' subject matter wa§ taught in 

^ ' '\ . ' 

a wide variety of other courses. In addition, several ^respondents reported 
that this content was an integral part of the subject matter studied in 
these other courses* 
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The, courses\identified as containing psychological subject matter 

were Home Economics X28 responses), Family Life (26 responses), Problems 

of Democracy and Sociology (17 responses eacK) , Senioy Social Studies 

(15 responses). Child Development (9 responses), and Contemporary Issues . 

^(6 responses). The choice labeled "otherV courseT'be^d)^ the 7 just 

mentioned ^received 15 responses aj\a included such courses a^s The Humanities 

(2 responses), Relig;ion (2 reS'p^(^ri^is) , ^ Drug Education, Health, 

Religious Formation, English, Business Education, and The Behavioral 

. N ' . ^ • ' 

Sciences (1 Response each). In 'summary, the 100 respondents to this 

e 

item identified 133 various courses in their school *s curriculums besides 
the separate psVchology courses which presented this content to students. 
Several of these respondents ihdicated more than one course in their 
schools included this subject matter content. 

These jcindings would 'suggest' that individuals in u^ny secondary 
schools have made an effort to ijicorporate "psychology" into various . 
courses wfthin their cutriculpms. One may interpret these .data such that 
tjiey * indicate a, concerted effort on^the part pf many schools^ to deliber- 
ately incorporate as much psychology as possible into existing course 
'offerings, especially ^hen they were not able to offer separate course* 
in ^psychology to their students. However, again the qeustion of ^^hat • 
content was J^ncluded*, how long it was taught, how well it was covered, 
and how accurate it was'^as they -reflej^t the quality of the "psychology" 
included in these coui:ses remain unanswered* Thirty-one of the 35 ' ♦ 

psychology teachers indicated ^hat psychological, principles and informa- 
tion were being included itx other cours^es at their schools as well aB in 



their own separate courses^ Whether these Vother" courses were primarily^ 
5 taught by^ these ver^/same teachers is unknown,^ 



the other courses 
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The respondents were asked whether or not they were aware bf the 
American Psychological Associations' Human Behavior Curriculum Project 
(HBCP sponsored'by the National Science Foundation-NSF) The project 
was designed ^to de^lop 30 instrWtional modules 'for use in precollege 
psychology and^behavioral science courses and units. Of the 34 ^psychology 
teachers responding to this 'item, only 5 (14.7%) reported they were aware 
of the project. Of the 102 rionpsychology- teachers responding, only 7 
(6.9%) indicated they had heard of HBCP. The^e data would suggest that \ 
these l/ississippi teachers were highly uninformed about APA activities 
designed to assist thepi with their courses. Whether this situatidh is 
due to the fact that the APA did not go far enough in thei^ , efforts^ to 
inform these teachers of the- existence of the project #or tlje chani^ls 
for communicating information about HBCP used by tfie^ APA were iilappro- 
priate to reach .psychology teachers in this particular state is uncertain. 
Regardless of the reason, more than 80% of the state's 35 psychology 
teachers were unaware of the APA's efforts to assist them vith their 

( • . ' . 

psychology^ courses. , 

Probably the most surprising information uncovered b;^ this question- 
naire survey was that concerning the number of teachers who received 
copies of the APA newsletter, Periodically . Despite the fact this .news- 
letter has/been available free of charge since 1969, only 1 teacher in 
the entirely stat^ received this publicatfofi during 1975-76. This - 
individual was (is) a psychology teacher.^ Three psychology teachers 
'(8.6%) indicated they did not receive Periodically while 30 (88.2%) 



At the time this survey was conducted*, the HBCP was being funded by NSF. 
However, at the time of this writing, NSF had notified the APA the Project 
would not receive funding to continue its work. 



reported they would like to begin receiving this newsletter* Of 
equal importance, 57 of the 10^ nonpsychology teachers responding to this 
intern indicated t^ey wanted to begin receiving this newsletter. By 
September, 1976, all these teachers had received 'inf ormation/as to how 
to add their names to the Periodically mailing list. ' \ ' 

These Teachers and the MCSS . v I ^ ' * 

The ^psychology teachers were asked if they were members of the \ 
Mississippi Council for the Social Studies. (MCSs/. Onl^^ 1 (3.0%). of 
the 33 teachers responded in the affirmative /With 16 others, (4'8.;^-> 



indicating they desired information on how to join this- professional 



'J 



organization. Eight of the 91 nonpsycholtJgy teachers C8-.8%) reveatl^d' " 
they were members of the MCSS while another 27 respondents^rom this 
group (29.7%) reported they also wanted infofmation on how to join- this 
•particular prof essionaX^rganizatioiu*- / ' 

The responses of these teachers regarding their int'erest in joining 
the Mississippi Council for*" th?i. Studies would suggest this organ- 

ization is seen as one avenue by whidh 'these\^acher^,.4^ teachers 
might obtain additional information useful for teaching psycii?5iogy as 
well as assistance in developing, improving', and/qr assessing- the psycho- 
logy courses offered on the precollege level. 

Offering of .Psychology Courses in Other Schools 

Probably the most exciting set- of responses was fronf the 163 schools 
not curreatly offering separate courses in psychology. These respondents 
v^ere asked if they were interest^ in beginning a course in psychology in 
their respective schools. Of the 96 individuals responding to this item, 
73 (76.0%) reported that if they could obtain information to help them do 
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so, they were definitely interested* in offering the; course in their , 

-schools, Only*23 respondents (24.0%) reported they definitely were not 

• ? . • * -< 

interested in such a cqlirse*. In additit)n, 67 respondents^ failed to 

make a choice on thiar^tem. -This information reveals that individuals 

in at, Ifeast 73 of- th6 340 Mississippi, secondary schools not currently 

of fering ^separate psychology courses are interested in beginning such 

a course in their schools. 

If nothing else, the findings Trep9rted above reveal that psychology 

• ' ■* . 

is se^ as a legitimate course of study for students in thiso state by 

^ ■ 

individuals most responsible for making these decisions, i,e., teachers 

and principals. What is now needed are ways of assisting these individual 
to set up the courses they want to establish iti their own schools* 

Review ^and Conclusions . • * • ' 
' ^ 

Of the 375 secondary schools in Mississippi, only a little more than 
half (52.8%) responded to this questionnaire survey. If the 35 schools 
reporting they taught a separate psychology course were the only schqpls 
in the stabe offering such courses,, therj only 1 out of 10 (9.3%) secondary 
schools in , the sti'te offer this course,. Furthermore, 65,7% t>f the exist- 
ing schools offering the course wer^ public high school's. * 

In addition to the above information^ the results of the survey 
revealed that: , . . * ' . 

(a) 57.2% of the schools offering such courses had enrollments 
of between 150 and* 350 and between 501 and 1,000 students; 
(b') 89,3% of theqe* schools enrolled approximately 2 white to 1 
.black student or high in favor of a more white composition 
' Si the overall enroll: 



|;erall enroilifl5tvt^ 



(c) 45*7% of th^s^'^'^hools were located in a rural setting with ^ 
' • ' , . •"^ 

another 34.3% located JLn urban areas; ' - 



^(d) 77.1% of these schools bffered otie semester-length qburses^ t 




with the remaining schools offering one eyar coursers; 

(e) 64.7% of these schools offered only one section of; psychology 
. perj term to their students; 

(f) 94.3% of these' schools offfered psychology as an Elective ^"^'^ 
course; 

(g) 1,'699 students took the separate psychology course for ' 
credit during the 1975-76 compared to 717 students enrolled 
in similar cours,es for the preVioug^ear j 

(h) 57.1% of -the dourses were open to eleventh /and twelfth 

/ 

grades combined; * / ^ 

(i) 74.3% of thQ courses primarily enrolled female students; 
(j) 46,9% of the cburseS' enrolled whites' and blacks at the 

ratio of 19 whites to ev.ery 1 black; ' . 

(k) 87^5% of the teachers thought i:he course was ^considered a 
popular one for their students to take; * ' 

/ ■ . i 

(1) 91.4% of the teachers selected the objective to help students 

* ' / 

better understand and accept themselves as individuals to 
make this objective the/ mos^t frequently set goal for offering 
\ the course; * , • * ^ 

s — . , . • ■ ■ ' 

(m) 91.4% of the teachers^' srelected the , topic personality theory 

4 ^ ■ r ^ 

to make this the most: frequently covered topic in this course; 
'(n) 88.6% of the teachers used the lecture-discussion method to 

make it *J:he most often used method employed to teach the course; 
^)*80.6% of the te%.chers used at least one of the five state- 
adopted textbooks; ^ 
^ (p) 44.8% of the teachers used the Engle-Snellgrove. text, Psychology: 
Its principles and application to make this the most frequently - 



used psychology textbook in the state; 'i' ' " ' 

• • ♦ 

^ ^ (q) 52.^9% of the teactiers were certified in the area of the social > • 
Studies; ^ ' . . . '\ 

(r) 40.0% of the teachers had eanred the^^asters degree or com- 
. . ^'^'^*^ete4 'Vork beyond this degree level; * \ ' ' ^ 

(s) 26*2 semester hoxirs in psychology were eatlied^ on* the average, ^ 

' ^ . ' ' . ^ , ^ 

by these teachers; ' , * ' * * • \ . 

(t) 75.8% of ^the teachers felt they were adequately prepared to 

teach*; the psychology course to their students; * ^ 

(tl) 48.5% of the teachers labeled the approach they.tqpk to the 

•\ourse was "humanistic" in nature; 

(v) 91.2%^of the teachers reported they needed .more audiovisual 

instructional r'^sources to help them with their courses; 

.(w) 100.0% of these teachers reporte4 they would use, these 

materials if they were mad^ available to them; 

(x) 82.9% of the teacher's* selected' tbfe aid f ilms to ,Wke this 

material, the mosj: frequently desired type of aid needed to 

help them with their courses;' ^ ^ ♦ 

(y) 14.7% of the teachers were aware of the APA's Hum^n^havior 



riculum Project - a i^oject designed; to help them with their^ 



psychology courses; and . ^ ■ • ^ 

(z) 76.0% of the ^pondents f^om schools not currently offering 

the couxse indicated a desire to^offer such coursesHo their 

stud^ts. ^ . V-^ 

• / ' ' . ' ^ 

s 'Needless t^^ay, these" data describe a course which is offered in ^. 

wide variety of schools, taught by a diverse group^ teachers, and - 
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characterized by different objectives, content, an4 methods. --Finally, 
l^ln all respects, these figures, represent only Wantitative findings 
and in no way describe the qualitative nature *of any of the, areas 



covered by this survey. 
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CHAPTER 
7 



^ Psychology Courses Within Rural-Suburban^Urban School Seyfinps 



Introduction 

•* ,0f the 35 teachers, 16 ^potted, they (tfaught in 
"rural" geographic apd social setting. Twelve teachers reported their 



schools located in a 



schools were predominantly "urban" in location and 7 others' indicated a 
"suburban" setting characterized their schools' [Location. 

What an area^ or region (or school) needs in order to be accurately 



vSif^on^ 
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labelled as being rural, urban, or suburbant is uncertain, Conv'Siftional 
Visdom defines a rural region as one with a farm (agricultural)- ^ ^ . 
orientation. An urban^area is usually defined in terms of a densely- 
populated commercial , and industrial center with a suburban .region being 
a predoinihantly family-dwelling area on the fringes of an urban center. 
Although these labels appear to be rather specific, they ^re very 
difficult *to uge to classify a fegion — ^much less the region served by 
a particular gchool.. . ' 

In Mississippi, a community of 30,000 people may be called an urban 
area by some while others would classify the same sprawling area, as more 
'^suburban-like. " ^^t, others, noting its dependence upon nearly small' 
farms and related agtibusinesses, would label the Same community 

as beJLrig "rural." One teacher in a tovm of less than 4,000 people 

labelled his* school *s setting as an "urban" one* Meanwhile, another 

responiPSnt in a school serving a city of over 25,000 people considered 

that particular area Xjbs ''rural." It is within 'this perspective .that 

the f ollowi^ data should be examined. I ^ 
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School Characteristic^ . 

~ y ' ■ ' 

All 35 teachers indicated the specific^ classification of their 
•respective schools. Of the 16 rural 'school respondents, 10 (62.5%) 
reported their ^/Schdojs were public with the remaiiting 6,^X37 • 5%) re~ ^ 
porting their schools were private nonraligious schools. The 12 urban , 
school teachers taught in a wide variety of settings. Seven urban 
'teachers (58.3%) taught in public schools with private religious 
schools (2 responses or 16. 7J) and private nonreligious, Catholic 
parochial, and * other V schools (each with 1 respbnse or 8.3%) following 
in that oi^der. Meanwhile » the 7 suburban school respondents primarily 
. taught in„public schools (6 responses or 85.7%) wit^jpthe ^ne other 
(14.3%) indicating a private nonreligious status, Henc^, , regardless ' 
of their * rural-suburban-urban* setting, the majority of schools along 
each o^tH^^ thre^ settings were public schools (23 of 35 '-schools ol: 
65./%),- Of the 12 private school teachers, 6 taught in rural, non- ^ 
religious schools. Finally, of all 35 schools, 10 (2-8. d%) were rural 
public schools. 

VJhen the responses of the teachers regarding the size of their 

schools* student eirrollment were examined, the data revealed these 

♦ 

teachers' taught in schools with very different enrollments. Of 4:he ' • 
16 rural school^ teachers, ,8 X50.0%) taught in schools with enrollments 
of 350 or less in thedVtfarp four grades, while 7 (43.8%) taught in 
schools with between 351 and 1,000 students enrolled and 1 (6.3%) y 
taught J.n a school with over 1,000 students enrolled. Of the 12 ^rban 
schools, 5 (41.6%) taught in schools with between351. and 1,000* students 
enrolled. Four urban school teachers (33. S%). reported their schools*, 
enrollments </ere less than '351 students while 3 other teachers (^25.0%) 
• indicated their schools* enrollment^, exceeded -1,000 students, Fivfe 
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the seven suburban school -^teachers (71»4%) reported that between 1,000 
and 1,500 students attended their respective schools^ Of the 2 remaining 
^burban sphool teacljers, 1 indicated ar enrollment of between 150 and 
350 and the other ilidicated an enrollment of between 501 and 1,000 for 
their respective schools. Twenty percent '^of all 35 psychology teachers 
taught in^ural schools with enrollments of between 150 and 350 students. 

Only 28 of the' 35 .teachers (80.0%) reported the rajtio'of black to 

white students in their schools'^ population. Of the 12 rural .school 
respondents, 5 (41.7%) indicated a facial balance of approximately 65%' 
white and ^35% blaclj: 'for ^|||pir respective student })odies, 4 (33.3%) indi- 
cated a 95% whit:e/5% black ratio, 2 C16*7%) indicated a 80% white/20% 
„ black ratio, dnd 1^8. 3%) indicated a 35% white/65% black ratio. More- 
divergent were the responses of the urban school teachers. Of the' 9 
who- responded to this item, 3 (33.3%) urban school- teachers- reported 
a 95% white/5% black racial balance existed in tKeir^chools with 2 
teachers (22.2%) reporting a ,80% white/20% black ratio, 2 others (22.2%) 
reporting a 65% white/35% black ratio, 1 {ll.ltf reporting 'a 50% white/50% 
black ratio, and 1 other urban teacher (11.1%) reporting a 35% wttite/65% 
black ratio. Four of the 7 suburban teachers (57. 1%) * reported a racial 
mj.xture'^o? approximately 80% white and 20% 'blac^existed in their schools. 
Two suburban sphool teachers <i^8.6%) reported a 65%, white/35% black 
racial mixture while one teacher (14.3%) indipatfed a 95% whitey5% 

, black ratio existed for their respective spools. 

Course and Class C haracteristi cs v. " ^ , 

Although schools often vary among themselves op the bafefis of* their 
'classifications, enrollments, and settings, these differences may not-^ 
affect the types of courses they set up or ^the types of students who - 
enroll in their several classes. The 35 teachers were asked to, report ' 
w . . 36 ' ' 



on their c ours e|j|and the .make-up of 'their^ psychology classes*\ The data 
' relative* ^^^ese course and class characteristics are reported "Selbw* * 
A12^16 rural school and 7 suburba4 school teachers re^orte^" their ' 
psychology ^course^ were elective in nature. Of the 12 urban school 



teaQhers, LO (83.3%) Reported their' courses were elective with the 
remaining 2 teachers (16.7%) "^porting their courses were required, 
courses. Thus, 33 the 35 schools offering psy^oldgy .(bourses made\ 

the course an elective one for their students. ' - - ^ * - 

Besides seeking information regarding' the elective-requited nature- 
jpf the psychology course^, the questionnaire obtained(_^ata rej-atiye to 
tfte length of time these courses weje offeired.^ In the J.6j^rural schools, 
11 schools^ (68.8%) offered semester-length fourse^fWhile th^ ^remainii^ 
5 (31.3%) offered year-long courses. Meanwhile, the 12 >,urban school^ 
respondents revea-led 10 of their schools (8313%) offered onfe semesteij 
long ps^^chology courses with only 2 (16.7%) Reporting courses of a ^ull 
year in length. The 7 suburban ^school teachers' reported a pattern more- 
like their urban ^ than rural sthctol counterparts Sd^ suburban t^hhers 



(85.7%) indicated thedr cbur^s^'WS^re one semester long, and tlie one otheaf 
teacher (14.3%) repQi;ted the course as being *a fUll^year course.- Taken . 



collectively, 27 of the 35 schools which offered separate courses, in ' , 
psychology provided one semester-length courses to their • students. The 
remaining 8 schools offered courses one full year. in leijgth. . c " 

Whei^ asked to spe.cify the exact number of s^ij^Lons of psychol^y 
they taught .each day, 12 of 15 rural teachers (80.0%) indicated they , 
•taught only 1 section with the remaining. 3 (20.6%) ^indicating 2 seetions- 
per amy. The urban teachers responded by revealing 8 (66.7%) taught 1 
section, 2 (16.7%) taught 2^sections, and 3»il6.7%)' taught 3 sections 
of psychology each day.. ^Einwiiile, 2 suburban teae^iers (28,^6^^/^eported 
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teaching 1 section per day while 5 (71,. 4%) revealed they taught 2 
,sections per day. W the average, the rural teachers taught i;20 
sections per day,'4:he nrban teachers 1.50, and the suburban teachers 
1.71 sections each school day* Of the total of 48 sections jtaught 
by 34 of these teachers each day, the rural and urban teachers each 
taught 37.5% of theae courses (18 courses'^each) and the 7 suburban 
teachers taught the xemaining 25.0% of these sections (12 sections)..^ 

Within these courses, the 16 rural teachers taught 613 students, 
the 12 urban teachers 579 students, and the 7 suburban teachers 507 
stuti^nts. In reverse order, the suburban teachers averaged 72.4 
students each (s.d.-= 39.3}*while the urban teachers averaged 48.2 
students (s.d. = 27.9) and the rural teache'rs averaged -38.3 ^students 
(s.d. = 26.9) each. Thus, wjdle the rural teachers as a group taught 
more total students, each suburban teacher on a- typical day faced more 
students than either the urban or the rural school' teacher. ^ - 

When the* responses of the teacher^ regarding the grade^ levels of 
the students enrolled in these courses were tabulated, it was fojand 
that the majority of schools .offered the course primarily to eleventh 
and twelfth graders. Seven* of the 16 rural school teachers (43.8%) 
tatight courses enrolling just eleventh and twelfth graders. In addition, 
% teachers (37.5%) in similar settings taught tenth through twelfth 
graders while 2 (12.5%) taught only twelfth. graders and 1 (6.3%) taught 
ninth through twelfth graders.' T\^o thirdj of the 12 urban school 
teaphers, ^ or 66.7%, taught eleventh and twelfth graders in their 
courses with 3 others (25.0%) reporting only twelfth grade students 
and 1 (8.3%) reporting students in gradesv ten through twelve were 

- J ^ 

enrolled In^the psychology course. Similarly, 5 of the 7 suburban school 
teachers (71.4%) taught eleventh and twelfth graders while 1 each (14.3%) 



.taught only twelfth graders and ten through twelfth graders. These 
data suggest that schools were of fering 'psychology courses -to the 
grade level students they believed shcrSi<^e studying such content 
•^athef than opening up Courses to a Jiumber of different grade levels 
ju^t to ensure adequate enrollment. 

« 

^^y^Of 'the 16 rural school teachers who responded to the item asking 
whether the course enrolled primarily male or female' students, 9 
(56.2%) indicated a predominate female enrollment, \ (18.8%) indicated' 
a heavy male enrollment, and 4 (25.0%) indicated a balanced eni^ollment 
of .ma'le and female students. Ten of the 12 urhari school teachers ^ 
t83.3%) indicated a predominate female enrollment with the remaining ' 
2 (16.7%) reporting a heavy enrollment of males. However, all 7 . 
suburban schoolyrespondents revealed their couirses were dominated?^ 
'female students. 

These teachers were also asked to identify the ratio-^f white 
to black students enrolled in their respective psychology classes. 
A majority of the 13'^rural school^ teachers who responded to this 
revest, 7 or 53.8%, indicated a ^racial mixture of 95% white/5% black 
students existed in their courses. TJiree teachers (23.1%) reported 
a 80% white/20% black ratio. One rural ^eacher (7.7%) reported a 
20% white/80% black mixture characterized the student population in 
courses that respondent taught. Among the 12 urban school teachers, 
^ 4 (33.3%). reported they taught classes with a racial balance of ,20% 
white/80% black stud^ants. Three urban teachers (25.0%) indicated , / 
their courses enrolled students characterized by the 95^ white/5% black 
rati^ Three urban teachers reported enrollments of between 65% -and*" 80% 
white students with 2 other teachers (16.7%) reporting, a balance of 



50-50 betweeif these two racial groups existed for courses they them- 

selves taught. All seven suburban school teachers reported cj.asse3 
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with predominate white student populations. Five of these teachers 
(71. A%) indicated their classes approximated the 95% white/5% black 
, ratio with the remaining 2 (28.6%) indicating the 65% white/35% black 
mixture described their classes^ student enrollment. )^ 

Popularity of the Course ' 
' In Mississippi, psychology is a popular cotirse among students 

regardless o£ the geographical and social setting ^of their schools. 
Indeed, 12 rural (80.0%), 11 urban (91.7%), and 5 suburban (100.0%) 
school teachers indicated the course was definitely a popular one, 
among their respective student bodies. Only 4 of the 32 teachers 
(12.5%) responding to this item .indicated in the negative. 

When asked about the demand for the course among students, a 
third of the. urban and rural respondents indicated it had remained 
relatively <:ons tan t over the past -two or three years. However, the 

other 18 respondents in these three groups of schools reported the 

*^ ' ' 

demand for the course or more courses (sections) had risen-over this 
<» 

same time period. Thus, at least in the schools already offering the- 
separate psychology course, students like the course and "demand" more 
courses or sections be added to their schools* existing curriculum. 

Course Obiectives, Content and Methods ^ ^ * ^ 

Information was also obtained rtelative to the objectives set for 
these courses by their teachers, the, topics which were- included in 
these courses, and the general methods the teachers used while teaching 
their students. , ' ^ - 

Of the 12 objectives listed on the questionnaire, the objective 
to help students better understand and" accept themselves as individuals 
was ranked first by the urban teachers (12 resijonses or 100.0%) and 




"tied fqr first among tHe rural (13 responses or 81.3%) and suburban 
(7 responses or 100.0%) teachers. The ot^er \flrst^ choice of the 
rural and suburban teachers, to help students understand and deal with 
th'elr personal problems^ was tied for second place among the urban 
teachers. However, all three groups of teaichers ranked the objective - 
to help- students in their TK)cational planning last. '(See Table *6). 
In general, these three groups of teachers \irere very similar in the 
objectives they selected for their courses and in the importance they 
placed on these objectives. ^ 
The respondents were asked to identify from a list of 22 t;opics, 
those specific topics they ^actual^y taught in their classrooms. By 
doing so, these teachers were providing information' relative to the ^ 
content and -subject 'matter "they included in their respective courses. 
The respondents were invited to check any and all of those topics 
which they included in their courses. . (See Table 7). \ 

, The topic personality theory placed first among the urban (12 
responses" or 100.0%) and suburban (7 responses or 100.0%) teachers ^ 
and second among the rural teachers (13 responses jor 81.3%). The topic 
which placed first among the rural teachers, social behavior , tied for 
first among the urban teacKers (12 responses or .100.0%) and tied for 
third"pla<^ among the suburbantekche^S p responses or 71,4%).- ^t 
the same time, the topic statistics was ranked last by tfie urban (2 
responses or 16.7%) and suburban (1 response 'or 14.3%) teachers and 
. Zl^^t^ the rural teachers (3 responses pr 18.8%). Interestingly, 
while the topic cTiild care r^elved checks from 50.0% of the u^^ban arid 
42.9% of the suburban teachel^, not 1' rural teacher indicated ti^hat this 
topic was .included in courses they taught. 
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TABLE 6 



P 

Objectives Set For The Psychology Course 
by The Rural, Urban, and Suburban Teachers 



s ^ Rural Teachers Urban Teachers Suburban Teachers 

Objectives F % R F % R F R 



a) Understand themselves as 

individuals 11 



b) Understand personal , ^ ' ^ ^ 
• ' ^problems 13 ^ l-^ 11 91.7 3 7 100.0 1.5 

c) Assist In life adjust- 
ment 12 



d) Apply psychology * ^ ^ ^ n^ a c\ 
knowledge 10 f^^^^ 7 11 91.7 3 5 71.4 5^5 

e) Develop appreciation 



for psychology 11 68.8 5 , 9 75,.a 6.^ ^ /i.^ 

,f) CQpe with ^dolespence 12 n -5. 5 8. 66.7 -8.5 '5 71.4. 5-5 



m) other 
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37.5 


.11 


8 


66.7 


8.5 




57.1 


56.3 


9 X 


6 


50.0 


10' 


2 


28.6 


43.8 




5 


41.7 


11 ' 




. 42.9 


31.3 


'12 


3 


25.0 


12 


. 2 


29L6 






1 


8.3 




0 





1.5 



3 



5.5 



g) Assist development of. / n ^ q c 

philosophy of life 10 7 10 83.3 5 5 . 71.4 5.5 
hi Eliminate misconceptions 10 

i) Assist in future , « c jt ^ q c; 

family life 6 37.5 -11 8 66.7 8.5 4" 57.1 ^8.5 

j) Preparation for college^ ^ - 10 ^ ii c 

' psychology courses * 9 56.3 9 x^6 50.0 10 2, 28.6 11.5 

k) Understand the vocabu- ^ ^ >io o m . 

lary of psychblogy 7 43.8 ^ 5 41.7 11 5 . 42.9 .10 

. 1) vocational planning 5 .12 3 25.0 12 .2 2at6 11.5 



7.34(N«16) 8.67(N«12) 8,00(N»7) 
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TABLE 7 



Topics and Content Included in Psychology Courses Taught 
In Rurar, ^uburban\ and Urban School Settings 



_To£iC8_ 



Rural Teachers 
F % • R 



Urban Teachers 
F % R F 



Suburban Teachers 



% 



b) 
c) 

4) 
e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 
i) 

j) 
k) 
.1) 

m) 
n) 
o) 

P) 

q) 

r) 

s) 
t) 
u) 



Personality theory 
Social "behavior 
Mental illness 

EniQtions 

DrugS/ . alcoholism/ etc. 
Intelligence ~ . 

t 

Motivation* 
Mental health 
7he« adolescent 

Abnormal behavior 
Love 

Growth And developmejnt 

Mental retardation " 
Learning and thinking 
Marriage and the^tamily 



13 
U 
12 

12 
12 
11 

12 
11' 
11 

10 
11 
13 

9 
11 
7 



Heredity and genetics 11 
Sensation and perception 6 
History of psychology 9 



Parapsychology , e^j? 
Human body-physiology 
Chili care 



v) ^statistics 



81.3 
87.5 
75.0 

75.0* 
75.0 
68.8 

75.0 
68.8 
68.8 

62.5 
68.8 
81.3 

56.3 
68.8 
43. B 



2.5 12 

1 12 

5,5 11 

5.5 10 

5.5 10 

10.5 11 

*5,5 8 

10,5 10 

10.5 10 



14 

10.5 
2.5 



'68.8 10.5 
37.5 . 19 

56.3 15.5. 

25.0 20 

43.8 17.5 

O.'O "22 

18.8 21 



11 
9 
6 



15.5 ' ' 9 
;0.5 8 
17.5 8 



5 
7 
1 

9 
3 
6 



lt)0.0 
100.0 
91.7 

83.3 
83.3 
91.7 

66.7 
83.3 
83.3 

91.7 
75.0 
50.0 



75.0^ 
25.0 
50.0 



1.5 
1.5 
• 4 

7.5 
7.5 
4 

14 ^ 
7.5 
7.5 

/ 4 
11 ^ 
18.5 



75.9 II 

66.7 14 

66.7 14 

41.7 20 

58.3 16.5 

58.3 16.5 



11 
21 

i8.5 



16.7 22 



% 100.0 
71.4 
y[ 85i7 



6 
5 
.4 

6 

5 ■ 
5 

5 
5 
5 

4 
3 
5 

3 
5 
2 

4 

3 
3 

1. 



85.7 
71.4 
57. 1 

85.7 
71.4 
71.4 

71.4 
71.4 
71.4 



57.1 
42.9 
42. 9y 

14. 



1 
9 
3 

> 

9 

i5 

3 

' 9 
9 

9 
9 

9' 



57-. 1 15 
42.9 18,5 

7 

42.9 18.5 
71.4 ./ 9 
28.6 /2I 



15 

18.5 
18* 5, 

22 



13. 06 (N=16) 



15.33 (N«12) 



13.86 (N^y?) 



' , 'TABLE 8^ 

Topics and Content -The„ Rural, Urban, and Suburban Teachers 
Thought ^^Sfiould ,Be Included in Precollege Psychology Courses 



Rural Teachers Urban Teachers Suburban Teachers 

Tofik^ ' F % - ' R . F % R F % *R 

-aT Personality Theory ^ 13 ' 81.3 3.5 12 100-0 1 

b) Social behavior 13 81.3 3.5 11 ^l.V 3.5 

C) Emoti/ons ^. J3 81.3 3.5 10 83. 3 9.5 , 

d) Mental illness 11 ,68.8 14 11 91.7 3;5 

e) Drugs, alcoholisnv, etc. 12- *75.0 9 10 83';3^\ 9.5 

f) Intelligence ^ 13- 81.3 3.5 10 83.3 9.5 . 

g) The adolescent ♦ 13 81.3 3.5 10 ^ 83.*3 9.5 

h) Abnormal behavior 11 68 .8 14 11 91.7 3.5 
IX . Learning and thinking ^ 12 75.0 9 11 91.7 3.5 

j) Mental health ' " 13 81.3 3.5 10 83.3 9^.5 

, k) Motivation 12 * 75.0 9-, 9 75.0*15 

1) Growth aijd development 12 75.0 9 10 83.3 9.5 

m) Marriage^and the family .11 / 68.8 14 8 66.7 17 

n) Love 11/ 68.8 14. 10- 83.3 9.5 

o) Mental retardation - 10/ 62.5 17 9 ,75.0 15 

p) Sensation and-^erception 9 56.3' 18.5 9 75.0- I'B 

q) History of psychology 12 7 5.0 9 7 58.3 19 

r) Parapsychology/ Qsp. ' 7 4 3.8 20 JLO 83. 3 9.5 

sj Heredity and genetics::- 11 68.8 14 6 50.0 21 

t) Human. body-physiology 9 5 6.3 ^18.5 7 — - 58.3 19 

u) Child care 4 25.0 21.5 7 58.3 19 

v) ^Statistics " ' 4 25.0 21.5 4 33.3 22 

w) Other * 2 12.5 ' ' - 2 - 16.7 - • 




X 1.4. 8*8 (N='16) 17,00 (N«12) ' J^^^P 



Of the three groups of teachers, the urban teachers tended to include 
more topics (X « 15^33)' than, did either the suburban (13,86) or the rural' 
(13,06) teachers. However, since these data are only quantitative find- 
ings, tl^ey are not to be interpreted as meaning there is a qualitative 
difference between the' psychology content learned in any of these 
school settings • The covering of more topics may suggest a more* 
survey-oriented course or .a more integrative one. It could also be • 

interpreted as 'being a course which covered more chapters in the text- 

/ 

book. And finally, * whether a topic is "covered" when it is introduced, 

\ / 

^studied, discussed, or mere\Ly mentioned was ^lef t up to the individual 
respondents to interpret/and define. Ope point "should be notled here* 
The fact that rural teachers- covered fewer topics must* be considered = 
in light of the additional fact \hat t.hey also^aught more year-^ong 
courses than either tne urban or ^uburbanJtea^h^Fif^* This finding revealed* 
that many of the ryral teachers cover edA€i3s\ topics in their year-long 
courses ^han the other ,two groups or teachers included in their semester- 
length courses, " 

Ixji addition to asking what tapics these teachers included in ^heir 
courses, an item was included that asked what topics and content should 
be t4ught in psychology c^^ses on the high school' level. The ^ame list *^ 



of 22 topics presented earlier was included in the questionnaire along 



with* the invitation to^idetitify (^ther topics not listed, (^ee Table 8)- 

The topic personality, t^hepry placed firrft- among -all three groups 
of teachers. However, this topic 'shared first posijjiTbn wit]i one otfier" 
topic among the suburban teachers and five other 4:opics among the rural 
teachers while/^eing alone in* this position among the u^^an teachers. 
Conversely,, 4 topics shared the second place p/sitioti among the urban . 



teachers while 5. topics shared this position Among the suburban and the 



rural teachers.- In other words, theae teachers tendedjto ^Indicate 
-y topics such that 'when their responses were grouped and tallied, they 
/^revealed a great deal of preference for'a numbe^ of "different topics. 
^ For exafiiple, the 5 different topics which shared' second place among the 
rural teachers were assign.ed the' real rank of 9th position. Put in . 
"'another way, 'of 'the 22 original topics, -11 received^^ther 13 or 12* ^ 



^hecks each from the rural teachers. ^ Thus,. the exact place or rank 



assigned to thes^ ^various topics is very difficult to interpret in 
terms of the major preferences of tHese different grcfups of teachers. 

All three groups of teachers indicated that more of these topics - 
sljould be includeVl in their courses than ^were actually taught in their 
'existing courses. \Whereas the urbaalteachers included ah average of 
15.33 topics in their present courses, Ithey indicated they thought 
at least 17 topics should be covered in their courses. Similarly, 
tl>e rural\and suburban teachers thought that more topics' should be ' 
included in these courses (a Mean of 14.88 and 14.57, respectively) . ^ 
One could interpret these data' to ^ggest that the urban teachers 
J/ thought more content shoi^ld be included in these cpurseSr than did their 
rural and suburban counterparts. Yet, these data may reveal that the 
suburban teachers were more likely to include in their exist;tng courses 
the. to4)ics they thoUght should be^^cluded in Jhem *than were either 
.the rural or the urban teachers. r 

( . In addition to finding out what? content these teachers included 
in th^ir courses, the questionnaire .sought data relative to the methods 
these teachers used in presenting this content to students. Five 
methods were listed along with the space for adding other methods 
should that be necessary. The lecture-discbssion ranked first among 
all three groups of teachers rec^ving 15^, responses from the riiral • 

X 
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teachers (93.8%), 10 from the urban teachers (83.3%), and-6 frpm th6 

^* * ' • 

suburban teachers (85.7%). The' te^^t and lecture method and the 
discussion method tied for second 'place among the rural teachers with 
7 responses each (43.8%). The urban teachers- rankedt^e text and 
lecture ,mgthod »sagaad'^(9 responses or 7^.0%) wKi4.j the subi^rban • 
teachers ranked the discussion metffod their second mo^ used metho'd 
(^ responses .or 71:4%). - ' ' ' i ^ 

Only one of the 16 rur^l teachers used the lecture-demonstration 
method and 3 employed the laboratory experiment method. Of the 2_-^r^ 
suburban teachers, 1 used lecture-demonsttatdon with , no teacher using 
laboratory experiments . However^ the 12 urban teachers, 4 used 
laboratory experiments and 3 used lecture-demonstrations . Of the three 

"groups, the urban teachers were mora likely to use more different 

/ W * ^ , ^ * 

teaching methods (a Mean of 3vl7) 'than .either the rural '(2;^4) or SAib- 

urban (2.71) teachers. In addition, these teachers were aboXtt equal 

in the.ir use of "oth,er" methods besides those listed (rural teachers , 

37.5%; urban teachers, 33.3%; and "suburban teachers, 42.9%).. 

Use of State-Adopted ' Textb'ook^ ^ ^ - ^ * 

' /' ^ * 

When asked whether of apt 't^^ey^ used a state-adopted 'psychology 
textbook in teaching their/ course, 10 of J4^ rur-airt7lU%) , 9 of 11 
urban (81.8%), and 6 of * G^suburJ^^tT^^^ schoal^ teachers re&ponded 

in the affirmative. Apparently '/fKen sch^|^s offer psychology -as .a 
separate course of study, thej^, also provide thf funds , ta purchase at 
least one set of state-adopted textbbokja for use in these cburses. 

Psychology; Its principle's alid a ^l ideations by Engle and Snellgrove 
was the most used book in the urban (6*^^ponses- or 66.7%) and suburban 
(4 responses or 66.7%) schools. Withirl ru scho ^Is, the Taller!^ a'nd 



Sprugin text. Psychology:' Understanding ourselves and others was the . . 

'most used book (6 responses oi^.9%)* Only 1 urban and no suburban 
>school used the Tallent-Sprugin text although 3 rural schools (21\4%) 

"> 

used the EnglerSnellgrove text- The ^Sandberg-Fenton textbook, , 

... ^ " » 

Introduction to the behav£oral sciences > was used^by one teacher, in 

each of the three groups, Gordon's book. Psychology for you , was ^ 

• ♦ * • 

* used by 2 rural schools (14-3%) and 1 urban (11*1%) and 1 suburban 

(16 • 7%) school- * -J . . 

.v" • More^than 60 percent of the teachers in all three groups of s"chool^s 

: used their state-adopted- textbooks "often" or a "great deal of the time," 

The other teachers tended to u^* their teictbooks "occasionally" or ^ 
never at all- Putting these findings in another way, 2 out of^very ^ / 

3 teachers in each of these three school settings tended to use their 
state-adoptewd textbooks "often"^ or "a^ great dea,l of the tiite" in^'their 
classrooms,- One may "speculate that th^ schools had purchased the text- 

^ books ,the psychSilogy teachers had wanted to use in order^to. teach the 

course-. And, evXi though they used these ^t;extbooks 6 rural, 5 urban, 
^ > and 2 suburban teachers suggested ways the textbook companies could 
improve their psychology text^- 

Teacher Characteristics and Qualifications ^ . > 

' . , ' In both rural (8 responses or 50-0%)'.and urban (7 rersponses or ^ ^ ^ 

school locations., -^the psychology course was most frequently taught by ^ 
a member of the social studies department- In suburban schools, 4 of 
the 7 teachers (57-1%) were from a variety of areas outside the. social , 
studies as were 8 of 'the 16 (50-0%) other rur^ teachers- The one • 
teacher who primarily operated under the Administration certificate^: 
area taught in an' urban' school- The two science teachers who taught 



r 



• the course were"* located one each in a rural and an urban school.c 

Meanwhile, 3 teachers holding Guidance-Coufi^eling- certificates- taught ) 

in rural schools, 1 taught In ^n urban school, and 1 other' taught . 

in a^ suburban school setting. In review, 1/ of the 3^4 teachers (50»0%) 

• responding to. this item currently held and were primarily operating in ^ 

certificate areas outside the social studies. Only 2 of these 35* ' , ' ^ - 
*■ * • ^ , . 

^teachers ( 5.7 %) held certificates in' Psychology. • ' ^y. 

Besides the ar^ of certification, data were obtained on: th^ 
. degree level these ^teachers had reached in terms of. their college 
preparation. Of those at the bachelors degree level, 7 were rural # 
. teachers (43.8%)^ 4 were urban teacl^ers (33.3%)^ and 2 were suburban 



teachers' (28.6%) . Cppturrently , 5 suburban (71,5%) lO^ral (62.6%), 
and 6 urban (50.0%) teachers had either reached only the b'^chelors 



' ^ degree level or had completed course work jvist beyond this level. ,^ 

Meanwhile, 6 urban (5010%) 6 rural (37.4%),' and 2 suburban (28.6%) 

» school teachers had obtained the maste^rs degre^ or had completed Work 

* * . \ * ' 

#. « ^ * ' » ' 

^ beyond th^e masters level. *Ei;i ''terms of degreer levels, teachers in urban 

» ' . *■ 

t schools tended to be slightly more prepared than the rural school ' 

xteachers who in turn tended to be slightly ahead of their suburban 
'''school counterparts. 

These teachers also provided the number, of semester 'hours they had 
^ earned in. psychology and edu gatipn^ r psychology courses in* college. The 
16 rural teachef^s had earned a total of 387 semester hours for an avenge 
per teacK^r of 24\2 hours (s.d. = 18.1). The 7 suburban teachers had 

• earned 17.7 Hours amongst themselves for a 25 • 3 hour^t^erage (s.d. = 

" " - ^ , ' « ^ • ■ ^ . . ' ^ * / ^ ^" ' 

15.3). .*The 'figures for the urban teachers are misleading. In total, ^ 

the 12 urban teachers accumulated 354 semester *hou^s and an aveifage of 

29.5 hours apiece (s.d. - 38.8)." However, .this total includes 1 teacher' 
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with 150 hours and a second jwith 0 hours.' Taking away thes.e jtwo extremes, 
the remaining 10 teafchers averaged 20.4 hours (s.d. = 6.29).< JIhe range 
.for, the .rural teacher^ w^s from 6 to 78 hours and for thie suburban ' 
-teachers 8- to 46 hours • The aboVe^ means are to be ccAipared to the 
overall Mean of 26.2^,^i^urs for^ all 35 teachers* and 22.6 -hours for the 
34 teaohers ejxcluding the teacher with' 150 hour's of college course work 
in psycKolo|y. * ^ , - ^ » - , 

, ' When asjced if they ^f elfe they had earned ,pnough cojiege: jcourse train- 

' C ' 

ing to treach psychology on the precollcge level, the majority of teachers 

in each of these three categories of school settings answered in the 

affirmative*. Eleven of the rural (73.»3^), 9 of the urban (75.0%), and 

* • * ' ' ' . ,* 

5 oi the ^suburban (83.3%) school teadhers indicated Aey felt their 

• ^ ' ^ : ^ ^ ' ' 

college course preparation was adequate. Considered in another way, 3 
out* of every 4 psychology t^archers in each of these typefs of schools 
believed they were ^adequately. 'prepared to teacfr psychology to their 
^respective high school students., ^/ , - 

These teachers were^ asked to identify whether the approach they 

took to^ their psychology course tended to be* "behavforistic" or "humanistic" 
in naturerJ Neither of these terms was define^ for the respondents. The 
pattern ^of ^their responses to this item was among the most dispersive of 
all the questionnaire -findings. Clearly, the urban teachers were 
behas^ioristic in their approach. (7 responses or 58^4%) ^while the- rural"^ 



teachers were avenly spiif betw^n the behavloristic-humanistic per- 
spectives (each with 7 respons^es or 50.0%). However, only 1 suburban 
teacher (14.3%). identified w^th the behavioristic label While 5 (71. 
claimed the humanistic label as most appropriate to describe their 

approaches. Not to be outdone, l^uTban . C8»3%) and 1 suburb^ '(14.3%) 

J3 



school teacher indicalted the approach used in their courses Was' a, 

combination of these two approaches (i.e., ^n.elecytic approach). ' - 
* » ' • . » 

Interestingly,, the urban -'teachers, who. were predominately , . 

' . ' ^' - 

behavioristic in their approach to*the^.r psychology courses, h&d'.the 

largest' number of /objectives set f or-, the^ course, inclu^ded thf Inost ' 

number o^topics within th€\^i2| courses, and desired the largest amount • 

of audiovisual aids to help thea teacR their courses. ^^-ROwever, the 

exact nature of the relationship among schdol location, amount of j 

content includ^^/n a course, .and the approach a teacbe^jmikht use 

cannot b^ determined, by these data. In. oth^r ^words,* altbpugh figures 

Bxist relative to this relation^ip, they do n^trt^entify«^or sigjiify 

any qualitative dimensions necessary to describe such a relationship. 

Need of Inst ructional Resources ahd Aids j 

"7^^ ■ C ... / 

\ Frequently teachers are asked to -develop and teach* a course 
without being given any audiovisual or ^othe? instructiOital^^^^rces 
besides the tejctbook. In order to fin^xjut whefl^er this was ^^^^^^^ 
with the psychology course these respondents wer^ asked /whether o^t\ot 
they needed more instructional materials' in order to ^each their cour 
Of the%35 teachers making up these three groups of teachers,- 15 rural 
(S3.«%), ll^urban.XIoH^^ and 5 subu^>^t71-A%) teachers' indicated/ 
they definitely could use more resources and instructional '•aids. 

When aslfed to identify the specific types of ' audiovisual aids and^ 
' instructional materials they desired to sfed made available to them,^ 




jihese teachers 'r^ponded yith enthusiasm. Of the 15 items listed on ^ 
the questioprfalre, the rural teacjiers averaged 6.44 r|pu^est8, the urban 
tfeachers /.75 requests, and the suburban teachers 6.43 requests. 



< 1 

V * 

^ All three groups of teachers placed films at the top of their list 
of materials, wanted although the 'rural teachers shared first wltK a 
request for filmatrips and tihe suburban teachers shared this same 
position with three other types of materials. A greater percentage • 
of ruyal teachers wanted both a different textbook and student workbooks 

-V* ^ / . - s - 

than did the urban and suburban ^pachers* However, higher percentages 
of urban and suburbasr Ireachers desired materials for classroom/ experiments 
t^an did their rural^chool counterparts. Only 2 of/ the 16* ru^aj, 4 of 
-^h^ 12 urban, and none of the 7 suburban school teachers wanted materials 
for slow learners . Strangely enough, while the major objective these ^ 
teac^kers .set for offering the course was to help students better Hinder- 

n :"' . - ' - ■ ■ ' 

stated /^nd/ accept themselves as individuals , the low priority assigned to 



tl^ktker materials ^suggests these teachers wanted "to help" students 



' wha%£teady possessed the abilities to help themselves rather than "to 

. ' ' . , \ » 

h'elp*'; Students gain some of the abilities they needed in order to be . ' 
able to help themselves as individuals. (Sde Table 9). 

Finally, when asked if they would ^indeed use these materials were 
they maide available, to them, every teacher in each category indicated ^ 

■ < • ■ ■ ■ • t - 

in the af fii3iia*43^§. Hence, these teachers not only reported 'they needed 
mc^e materials to^li^elp them do a better job with teaching their psychology 
courses, but they ^so indicated overwhelmingly that they would. use these 
, instructional aids were they made available po tlfem. 

Professional Awareness and Involvement , ' - ' 

■ T ■ ' * " '.J 

Three items were,' included to get Information relative to how aware . 
t^ese teachers were as tO'jpsycholqgy-relVted mateVials avail^le to_th^m ' 
!*and to how involvedi they were in professional activities likely to help 
them teach their psyphology courses. - ^ 



. TABLE 9 

The Types of Mate?:ials Thd Rural, Urban, and Suburban 
Psychology-Teachers Wanted to ^ee Made Available^ to Them. 



4 



Urban Teachers 
P % , R, 



Suburban Teachers 
P % R . 



Types of I 
Instructional Materials 



Rural Tea(chers 
F % .R 



a) 
b) 

it) 

fd) 

c) 

-f) 

g) 

h> 
i) 

k) 
1) 



m) 
n) 
o) 



films 

Films trips 
Simulation games. 



13 
13 
10 



Materials for classroom 
experiments 7 
Newsletter for , teacher s < -9 
Overhead transparencies 10 




Audio*cassett$ 
A .curriculum 

Career-related pamphlel:s 

Value sheets 
^Student workbooks 
A reference seryice ^ 
for teachers 



Posters of famous 

psychologists 

A different kind^of 

textbook 

Materials for slow 
learners. 



3 



81.5 
81.3 
62.5 



43. a 
56.3 
62.5 

56.3 
56.3 
37.5 

25.0 
43.8 



7^ 



18^8 
25.0 
12.5 



1.5 
1.5' 
3.5 

8.5 

6^ 

3.5 

,6 
6 

10.5 

12.5^ 
8.5 



37.5 10.5 



14 

12.5 
15 



11 
7 
10 



10 
9 
9 

8 



91.7 

58.3 8' 
83.3 2.5 



83.3 2.5 

75.0 4.5 

75.0 4;5 

66.7 6.5 

SO.O 10 

66.7 ^6.5 

50«0 10 

33.3 13.5 

41.7 12 



50.0 10 ... . 
16.7* 15 ^ 
33.3 13.5 



5 
'4 

i 

4 

5 

i 

3/ 
2 



71^4 2.5 
71.4 .2.5 
42.9 7.5 



71.4 2.'5 
57.1 .5.5 
28.6 10.5 



57.1 
71.4 
28.6 

42.9 
28.6 



5:5 
•2.5 
10.5 

7.5 
10.5 



28.6 10.5 

14.3 13.5 

14.3 13.5 

0.0 15 



.44{N:«16} 



8.75{N»12) 



6.43{N«7) 



56 



.Only 3 rural (18.8%), ^ urban. (8.3%) , and 1 suburban (16.7%) school 
teachers indicated .they were aware of the APA^s Human Behavior Curricu- 
lum Project,. In other words, 80% or more of the teachers in all three 
types' of schools were unaware of the existence of this Project . Of 
all these teachers, only 1 rural teacher received copies of Periodically , 
the free n^sletter published by 1;He APA's Clearinghouse on Precollege, 
Psychology. However, 13^*rural, 12 urban, and 5 suburban teachers 
indicated they wanted information, on how to begin receiving this news- 
letter. Such information has been made available to them. . 

FinallyT^only 1 of these 35 teachers, an urban teacher, indicated 
an affiliation with the Mississippi Council for the Social Studies — the 
professional organization most likely to be of immediate help in- idp^^o^d^ng^ 
their courses. And, while -7 urban (63.6%) and 8 rural (50.0%) school^ 
teachers asked for information on how to join this group,'^only 1 » 
suburban school teacher (16.7%) requested such information. As with the 
above, all 35 teachers were provided with informatit)n on how to join the 
M.C.S.S. ^ . ' * > 

Summary and Conclusions . * ' 

The responses- of these three groups of teachers were very similarl 
Althoijgh t"her§ tended to be some variations within the responses of each 

of these groups, in contrast with the total responses of the teachers 

* • * • 

from -the other two groups, these teachers were much alike. 

•In general, thgse teachers* taught similar courses despite the fact 

their courses were offered in schools with dissimilar characteristics. 

/' ' ' ^ . 

AnH' although their instructional needs were different, -^heir preparation 



iif terms of college training were nearly identical. Hence* regardless 
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of tjie setting which theiT schools were located, these teachers as 
teachers possessed similar training and taught approximately the same 
type of course regardless of' their* schools' other characteristics. 
The fact that nfore rural schools offer separate courses than do urban 
and suburban schools may be misleading^ Mississippi is a rural state. 
Schools in rural areas tend to be small and their curriculum offerings 
tend to be limited to required courses. The fact that so many rural^ 
schools were able to offer their students this particular elective is 
a credit) to their own efforts. In Mississippi, esj^ecially in the rural 
regions, the future of the psychology course can only \>e bright. . 



/ ■ 




s CHAPTER IV 

/ 

"Psychology as an EJ^ctive or Required Course Offdring' 

Courses which, are requr«d of ^students frequently contain more specific 

objectives and content than are elefctive*course offerings. Such courses 
' '^^ • ^ ^ • ^ 

are required because they are believed to contain information or skills 

« 

of importance to growing adoleScents. Elective courses, on the other 
hand, are considered as Toeing more general in nature. However, some 
schools Inay require a course simply to insure an adequate enrollment for 
the bourse. Others may require a course of students enrolled in ^a special 
prograni of studies, /.g. college-prep programs. Foi vhateve^ reasons, 
33 of the 35 .schools offering separate psychology courses m^de the course 
an optional or elective, one for their students. What these courses had 
In common ^s well as how the elective ^nd r^equired courses differed be- 
tween themselves are the focus of Shis chSpter. ^ 

: • \ 

School Characteristics ^ 




Thev;^sponses of the 33 respondents who taught ' elective psychology 
courses, 23 (69.7%) taught in public schools, 8 (24.2%) taught in private 
nonreligiou^schools, X (3.0%) taughf in a private religious school, and 
i (3.0%). taught in a Catholic parochial school. Meanwhile, 1 of the 2 
teachers teaching required psychology courses taught in a private ^ j 
religious school with the other teaching in a school for d^elinquent boys. 

The 2 schools offering tHe required psychology cours^ were very ^ ^ 

small schools in terms of their respective student' populations. One 



teacher, taught in a. school with less than 150' students enrolled while, 
the second teacher *s school enrolled between 150 and '350 students. At 
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quired psychology course, However, one reason for these schools malting 



the same, time, ele^Hfi-^e courses were of feted in schools witlf a wide 
variety of student enrollments. Of the 33 schools offering elective, 
courses, -10, (30.3%) enrolled between 501; and 1,000 students, 9 (27.3%) 
enrolled. between 150 and 350 students, 7 (21.2%) enrolled between 1,001 
and 1,500 students, ^3 (9.1%) enrolled between 351 and 500 students, . and * 
2 schools each (6.1%) enrolled either Ipss than 150 students or more 
.than 1,500 students.^ Interestingly, schools which traditionally have 
difficulty offering even Required courses, i.e., small schools, were 
the only schools which expanded their curriculum^ enough to- add a re- 

f 

the course ^required' ia§^ ha^e been to guarantee ade4uate student Enroll- 
> * 

ment to keep the course. 

j Only 'J of the required course teachers identified, the ratio of 

blacks to whites in the school. This teacher reported the racial balance 

for'the ent;ire school was 95% white/5% black. ^ SlMlarjL^j,. only 27 pf the 

33 elective course teachers identified the racial balance figure for 

theiV schools. Of those that did, 9 teachers (33.3%) taught their 

elective cours^^in' schools with a racial mixture of 65% white/35% black, 

8 (29.6%) taught in schools^ with a 80% white/^0% black mixture,^ 7 (25:9%) 
' • • • » 

taught in schools with a 95% white/5% ftlack balance, 2 (7.4%) taught in 

schools with a. 35% white/65% black racial mixture, and 1 (3.7%) taught 
I • 

in d school which was equally balanced between the two races ^ ' ) 

^ J . ■ ■ «^ 

Bot}h of the ^required courses were taught in school's loift^at^ in an 
urban setting. Of the elective course schools, 16 (48.5%) were located 
in rural settings, 10 (30.3%) in urban settings, and 7 (21.2%) were in 
suburban settings. In other words, the chances a rural or suburbai| 
.school offering a required course in Mississippi at the present are slim.. 



/ 



However ^ suctf'courses appear likely 'tq "develop within the state's 
growing urban areas. , In 1975-76 , 16.7% of the stater's urban schools 

which offered the .psychology cpurs^e required it of their students for 

;.' , ' / / 
graduation/ their, respective schools. ' 
''■']:■ ... • . - . 

One bf the. schools, requiring the psychology coVse. of fered the 

cdurse fbr a semester whi;Le the second sdhooJ. .of fere"a it for a full 

year- Meanwhile," 26 of the 33 elective course schools (78.8%) offered 

their /cour^e(s) f or onfy, a semeste^r. Seven schools (21*2%) included 

year-lorig elective psychology courses-. 

Understandably, the schools o^ffering the required course included 

' _ I, 

only 1 section of the course in their curriculum. The school with a 

• . ' , • 

semester-length course offered the course once- each semester rather than 
^y~Offering only one semester of psychology each school year. The majority 

of the 32 teachers in elective -course schools." also taught only one 
. section of. psychology per day (20 responses or 62.5%). Ten other- 

elective course schools (31.\^%) offered 2 sections per day and" 2 

others (6.2%) of fered .-3 -sections per day. In part, the -size of their ^ 
' - « . = . .. 3! - ^ 

schools '■' Student enrollments may have hindered the ability of the two 
^ s • ' . ' • 

requited course schools to of f eV more sections of psychology per school 

day. . ' . • , ' . ■ 

Of the 1,699 students who enrolled in separate psychology courses 
■ during the entire school year, 67 of them (3.9%ft were takings" it because 
their schools required them to take this course. ^The^other 1,632 students' 
elected to talce the course. Oi the 67 students, 13 were enrolled in one' ^ 
school (the course's tea-cher ^d 150'houfs of psychology course training 
in college) while' 54 Were enrolled in the second school (this course's 
teacher had no hours, of college psychology coursework) . The 13 students 



were^ eiyrolled for a full year course whi^e the 54 students .represent the 

»sum total in 2 one-semester length^.coura^s. ; 

cOne required course teacher taught only twelfth graders while the 

other. taught Koth eleventh and twelfth grade students. 'Of the elective 
' ' , - » . ? 

course; teachers, 19 (57.6%) taught eleventh and twe^th graders,' 8, 

f ' 
(24,2%) taught, tenth through twelfth graders^ 5 (15.2%). taiight just 

^twelfth graders, while 1 (3.0%) taught ninth through twelfth graders. 

Surprisingly, c^h^two schools which offered the required psychology 
courses and the teachers of JheseTcourses continue to* show little 
similarity between themselves. Obviously, being a required course 
school tells little abou^^^ything else likely to' describe the- school, 
the course, orbits teacher.* In other words, there is to this point no 
clear pattern to distinguish these two schools from .elective course 
schools* The findings to this point suggest these schools differ 
more between themselves than they do between thems^elves combined ^and 
the elective course schools* • , • 

When the data regarding the sex of the majority of the s^tudernts 
enrolled in the psyhhology courses were examined, the pattern just 
mentioned continued to be evident. One required course teacher taught 
mostly females while the other taught all males. On the other hand, 
25 elective course--t^achers (75i*%) taught primarily females, 4.(12.n5 
taught' primarily Wles, and 4 others taught sexually balanced classes 
(half female-half male) * 

While 1 r^equired course teacher faced a class of better than 95% 
white/5% black, the other faced a radically different class composed of 
20% white/80% black. Of the 5 predominant black psychology courses ±r^ 
the state, 1 was in a school which required students to t^ake the c^rse 
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for graduation. Among the 30 elective course teacKers responding to this 
item-, 14 (46.7%) taught %xi classes with a racial balance of 95% white/5% 
.black, 5 (16.7%) in classes with .a •65%'white/35% black mixture, 4 e^ch 
(13.3%) taught classes with either a 80% w'hite/20% black br a 20% 
whit:e/80% blick racial balance, while the remaining 3 (10.0%)- •taught 
racially balinced classes of 50% white/50% black. ' Clearly these data 
reveal psycHdlogy is not ursed as a couihse to exclude whites or blacks 
and is -seen as equally valuable to all ^students regardless, of their sex, 
grade ^level, or race. • " . 

Popularity of the Course 

' Even though the course is required of "students in their respective 
* • . 

schools, both psychology teachers responded that the course was a popular 
one among their students. ^An, examination of the elective Qourse^teacher 
responses revealed a high percentage'of tl)is group (26 of 30 or 86.7%) 
stating the course was a popular one, to take at their respective schools. 
Meanwhile 4 elective course teachers (13.3%) indicated the pourse was 
not .popular among their student' bodies. That a required course would 
be so popular among students (even if the sample size is only 2) suggests. 

that the teachers of these courses must be doing an^ effective job* 

^ . . ^ / ^ • - 

However, this does not mean the 4 teachers in elective courses schools who 

indicated ' the course was not popular were doing ljess--^lian-ef f ective jobs. 

Only l^of the. 2 required course teachers indicated a response to the 

item regarding the relative demand for the coui:se over the past 2 or 3 

years by, the students. This »teacher reported sTtpdent demand over this 

period had "risen slightly." However, 11 of the 25 elective course teachers 

(44.0%) reported the demand had "risen sharply" among their studjents while 

8 (32.0%) said the demand had remained "relativ^y^constant" and 6 (24* 
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said the demand had "risen slightly." How 1:hese teachers assessed this 
••student demand" is uncertain. ' . 



Course Objectives, Coiltent and Methods 



^When the. responses ot these teachers regarding the obje'ctives'they 
chose for the courses were^ examined, the results were not unexpected. 
Of the 12 objectives listed, the 2 required course teachers agreed on 
4^objibtives, disagreed between tliemseives on 4, and failed to check 
4 objectives. The 150 semester hour teacher checked -only,^ .objectives 



while the 0 hour teacher indicatefl <that 7 objectives fit his .course. ^ 
Meanwhile the elective teachers selected the 3 objectives, to assist 



students ttf understand^^tl^emselves as individuals (30 responses or 90.9%)^ 
to help students understand and deal' with their own personal problems 
(30 Wsponses or 90;9%), and to assist students in adjusting to life . 



(27 responses or 81,8%) as their most of ten used objectives. Elsewhere 
among the rankings of these 12 objectives, even though^JSr^Xyof the 
elective teachers selected' the' objective to help students cope with 
their emerging adolescence , "Ino required' couirse* teacher indicated this 
was * an objective they set for their courses. Both required coOrse 
teachers sought t6 he Ip^ students prepare for college psychology courses 
while only 45.5% of the elective course <;eachers -selected^ this objec- 
tive.^ Of the 12 objectives, the 33 elective course teachers averaged 
8..03.objec^ves for their courses. .(See Table 10). * 

In an effort to determine whether or not the content in elective 

<^ ' ' ' 

courses differed trm. that included in required bourses, the data were 

-tabulated and analyzed along this perspective. As 'described ^earlier , a 
list of 22 topics commonly included 'in such courses were presented to 
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Objectives SeyFov The Course" By The Teachers, Of 
Elective/and Required Psychology Courses ^ 



Elective Course ¥ Required Course 



ObjectAves 



' . Teachers • Teachers 

' F R - F^' F 



'-—a^)VUtid erst and themselves as 

individuals / \ 

b) ynderst^^ personal 
problems 

c) Assist in life adjustment 



f) ' Cope with adolescence 

g) Assist development of 
philosophy of^'lif e 

h) Eliminate misconceptions 



k) Understand the vocSbulary of 

psychology 
' 1) Vocational planning 

m) Otfier 



\ 



30 


90.9 


1.5 


1 


1 












30 


90.9 


1.5 


; ' 


0 




81.8 


,3 


1 


1 


25- 


75.8 


4.5 


0 • 


■ 1 


23 


-69.7 


7 


1 


1 


25 


75..8 , 


4.5 


0 


0 


24 


7 2". -7 


6 


. 1 


0 


22 


66.7 


8 


1 


0 


18 






0 


' 0 


15 • 


'A 


"ip.s ' , 


i 


• 1 


15 


45.5 


^ 10.5* . 


0 


0 


10 


30.3 


"12 . 


0 




1 


3.0 




0 


0 



* ' ■ X 8.03 (N=33r 7.00 <N=1) 5.00 (N=l) 

F-"- denotes teacher witli' zero hours of college course training in psychology, 
denote^a teacher with 150 hours of college course training in psychology. 
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the responcients to pheck thqse which were^ cQvered in their courses over 
the past t/rm. One required course teacher, tihe one with 1^0 hours of 

college coiiirse training^ trhecked 16 topics while the other marked only * 

» ' ' ' " * 'V 

,9 topics-. . However, the former teacher taught a "year-long course as 

.opposed to the s-emester-length gourses taught by the other- teacher • / 
Of the 9 topics selected .by the second 'teacher, 8 matched topics 
includ!ed in courses taught by the first teacher, (§ee Table 11), 

From among 'the elective- course teachers, 30^ taught personality 
theory (90-9%), 29 t'kugh^: social behavior (87:9%), and 27 taught . ^ . 
mental illness (81,8%). ^ Their least frequent topigs were statistics • 
(15-2%), child care .(24>2%), and physiology .(39,4%), These 33 eleAive^ 
course teachers averaged 14,09- topics taught in their respective 
psychology courses. 

Besides investigating what these two groups. of teacheirs taught in 
their courses, the questionnaire also revealed what. these teachers ^ 
thought should' be included in these, courses. jThe required course teacher 
who actually included 16 topics in his present course indicated he • 
thought only 14 topics should be included in c^upees of this kind. 
Meanwhile,' the other required course teacher indicated 10 topics .should ^ 
be included in psychology courses taught on the high school level. The ; 
33 elective course teachers reported that 15.12 topics should be inclu- 
ded in such courses, an increase of 1,03 topics over the number they, 
currently included in their courses^ These teachers suggested personality 
theory (90,9%) and social behavior (87,9%) as the two^ topics that should 
receive priority coverage in psychology courses— the same tyo topics 
that actually received such coverage in their existing coursed. It 
app^As from'tKese data, that elective and required teachers by in large 



' Topics and Content Includdd in The Elective^ and 
• Required Psychology Courses Taught b]^ These teacher^ 



Topi' 



cs 



Elective Course 
Teachers 

F. ^ % : R 



Required CoXjrse* 
« Teachers • 
.f1 * f2 



a) Personality theory 

b) Social^ behavior • 

c) - Mental illness 

Emotions * ^ 

e) Drugs, alcoholism, etc. 

f) Intelligence 

g) Motivation 

h) *Mental health 

i) The adolescent 

j) Abnormal behavior 
k) Love 

1) Growth and development- 

m) Mental retardat'ion 
^) Learning and thinking 
p) Marriage antT the family 

p) Heredity and genetics 
q) Sensation and perception 
r) History of psychology 

s) Parapsychology, esp. 
■ t) Human body-phy^io^ogy 
u) Child care ' ' . 

V) Statfetics"* 



30- 

29 

27 

27 
26 
24 

24 

24' 

25 

24 
24 
23 ■ 

21 

20. 

19 

19 
18 
18 

_L7 
13 
8 



90.9 
87.9 
Si. 8 

81.8 
78.8 
72.7 



72. 

72'. 



75.8 

72.7 
72;7 
69. 

63.6 
60.6 
57.6 

57.6 
54.5 
54.5 

51.5' 
39.4 
24.2 

1-5.2 



1 

2 • 
3.5. 



r5' 



3 
5 
.9 

9 
9 
6 

9 
9 
12 

13 
14 
15. 



15.5 



17. 
17. 

19 
20 
21 

22 



1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1- 

1 
1 
0 

1 

0 

0 : 

• 1 ■ 
1 

0. 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



V 



1 
1 
1 

\ 
1 
1' 
1 



1 

„ 1 
" 1 

1 
1 

J. 

' 0 

1 

0 . 
•0 ■ 

0 

.0. 

0 . 

1 



V 



X = .14.09 (N=33) 



9.00 (N=l) 16.00 (N=l) 



*!^ours of college cour^se- training in psychology 
denotes teacher 'with 150 hours of college' course training in psychology/ 



F;: denotes teaclier wit^ zero 
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include in theiy courses the topics and' content they, .believed should be - 

•• , ' • •■ \ ■ . , 

•taught in these com;ses. (See, Table 12). . •• • , 

• As» in the above regarding course objectives and course content, . 

.these two groups of teachers did'itot vary much relative to the methods 
tiiey used in teaching their respective^sy'ch'ology courses.. Botl^of the ^ 
reqiMxed course teachers used the texte-lectuye and lecture-di3cussjj)n 
methods:' In4i}ition, theMSO' semestfer hour teacher used ^discjlssion 
as a separate, TShird method^while^e 0 .hour teacher used laboratory. ^ 
experiments a's a third method. In- their courses, the eledtive^ourse. 
teachers frequently used the lecture-discussion -(87.9%) , discussion . 

•(57.6%) and text and lecture ' (54.5%)r method3 and infrequently used • 

Ucture-demon^trations (15.2%) or laboratory experiments (18.2%). 

However, over a third of these teachers," 13 or 39.4%, used 'other' 

methods such a^ sm^l groups,- lieN^trips, guest. Speakers ,-:4nd values 

clarification activities in their courses. • 

. These da4:a concerjiing the obiectives of psychology cour^ek,N^he 

content included in them, and the Methods employed to teach the cdhtent 

' v/' 

suggest tha;^ittle dif ferenc^ exists' between teachers and courses • . ^ 
taught""in schools where the course ii an elective o.r required curricul^ 
offering. While these teachers vary among themselves within their 

^^^^^^ • 

. respective groups, they do not vary much. bet\#ee» themselves when com- 
pared to their counterpatts. - ' > ' 

Use of State^Adopted Textbooks / * * /' * ^ 

Onljrl required cmIri^N^acher>5idi a state-adopted psychology 



■ text was used in teaching the .course in that particular school. Ttfe 
book- this teacher used was Engle^and Snellgrove^s Psychology;- Its 
•principles and applicfations . 'Tl^other' teacher. indicated, one of these 
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' • TABLE 12 

Topics and Content The* Elective and Required Course Teachers 
Thought Should Be Included In Precollege Psychology Courses 



To^cs 



Elective Course 

Teachers ^ 
F '% . R 



Required Course 
T|achers2 



^ a) Personality theory 
h) Social behavior 

c) . Emotions , 

d) Mental illiress 

e^ Drugs, alcoholism, etc. 
f) Inteilig'ence; ^ 

' g) The adqlescent 
^ h)^ Abnormal behavior 
i> Learning and thinking 

.j) Mental .health 
^ k) ^Motivatio^ 
1) Growth and development 

^ m)"^ Marriage and the family' 
* ' n) Love 

y o) Mental retardatioii 

p) 'Sensation and perception 
"•q) History of psychology 
r) Paraps^rchology, 6sp. 

s)- Heredity and genetics 
^ t) Humaa body-physiolog^ ^. 
/ u) Child care 

\ ^ ' ^ 

v) Statistics * 

w) Other - ^ 
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n 




28 

♦ 


84.8" 


: 3.5. 


0 


1 


26 


78. 8 


8.5 


1 


1 


' 28 


84.8 


3.5 


.0 


0 ' 


26 


78.8 


•8.5 

. ^ 


1 


1. 


' 27 


81.8 


^ 5.5 


0 , 


1 


26 ' ° ' 


. 78'.-« 


8.5 


1" ' 


1 


27 ' 


81.8 


5.5 . 


1- 


0 


26\ ■ 


78 8 


8.5 


t 

X 


0 


24 / 


"7 O * "7 


JL J. 3 


n 
L 


1 
J. 


25. ■ 


75.8 


ir.5 


0 


1 


25 


75.8 


11.5 


0 


1 




11. 1 


13,5 


0 


1 


^21 


63.6 _ 


/16^5 


1 

* 


1 _ 


21 


63.6 


16.5 


0 


1 


22 


66.7' 




0 


0 


. 20 


60.6 y 




1 ■> 




20 


60.6 


19 ■ 


0 


0 


20 


60.6 


19 \ 


0 


0 


13 


39.4 ^ 


21 . ' , • 


0 


• 1 


- ^ 




n 






9. 


27.3 


0 


0 


3 ^ 






1 - 


0' 








\ 





X = 



15.12 (N=33) 



10.00- (N=l) 14.00 (N=l) 



F'''*denotes teacher with zero ..Hours of, cgllege course training in*psychology. 
"F^ denotes teacher with 150- tours of college course training in psychology. 
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five books was not used. Although only 24 elective course teachers indi- 

\cated they used one of the state-adopted psychology texts, 28 teachers 

i indicated the psychology book that was available for their use in their 
-respective schools. The Engle and Siiellgrove~l)6ok was used by 12 of ' 
these teachers (42.9%); Psychology: Understanding ourselves and Others . . 
by Xallent and Sprugin was* used 'by 7 of these teachers (25.0%), with 
Gor4on's Psychology for you next with 4 responses (14.3%), Sahdberg 
and Fenton^s Introduction t© the behavioral sciences followijig with 3 
responses (10.7%) and Sorenson's Pgychdlogy for living last with 2 ^ 

^ responses (7.1%). 

Whatever psychology book off the state-adopted textbook list the 
1* required course teacher did iise, the book was used as often as that . 

• used by the teacher "^using a state-adopte^ textbook. Both of these' 
required course teachers (25-0%) reported they UsecT their textbooks 
"often." However, 12 teachers (38\7%) in elective course schools used . 
their books "a, great deal of the tSime," 8 (25. .8%) used^ thein "occasionally," 
arid 2 (6.5%); never used their state-adopted psychology textbook^. - 

Teacher Characteristics and Qualifications 

V One of the required course teachers' was certified 'in the area of 
social studies while the other was certified in Administration. /Among / 

• the- elective course teachet^, a clear majority, 17 or\53.1%, were social 

• studies te^cliers.^ In addition, 5 of these teachers (15.6%) were certified 
> in Guidance aS Counseling, 2 (6. 3%)-!:^ Science, 2 (6.3%) Psychology 

and 1 each j^n^Businjess Education, English^ School Psychology, Mathematics 

Speech and Art. all, 10 different certification areas \^ere repre- 

* - ^* • ' - ' ^ * 

sented^among these 33 teachers. :^nally,.. although both -required course . 

teachers h^d earried certif ica^tes in Administration, only one was using 



that certificate area within the school last year. The^econd teacher 
still uVed the social studies certificate to license his particular 

position. - ' . 

One required course^acherjiad received the masters de&ree 
and 1 the doctorate. One electi<ve course -teacher also had earned the 
doctorate. While 2 others had earned the specialist degree. However, 
• 21 elective course teachers (63.6%) had either earned just the bachelors 

degree or had completed wdPc just beyond that degree level. Six- tTeachejrs 
' (9.1%) were at the masters level with 3 more (6.1%) going beyond the 
masters level short of the specialist. 

, \^en the teachers were asked about the tiumber of hours they had 
received in i^sychology and educational psychology courses in thfeir 
college training, the results were interesting.- One^^the-^2 required ^ 
. ^ course teachers reported a total of 15T) semester hours had been earned. 

The oth^er teacher reported 0 semester hours had been eani^d. These^tWo 
r ' teachers represented the extreme ends of the range reported among all 

' 35 teachers. The' average of "75 hours for these two teachers-as repre- 

0 

sentatiye of' this group of teachers is too misleading to he used. O^f 
the remaining 33 elective ccflirse teachers,* -they averaged 23.3 seme'ster 
hours*%f psychology coursework among themselves (s.d. = 14.6). Without 
the.O and 150 hours, .the range of these'p3 elective course teachers was 

' ' , ' ^ 6 to 78. , Q ' , 

\ ^ ' ' ' " \ - . 

Interestingly, both the teacher ^^ith' 150 hours of college course ■ 

training in psychology and the 'one with 0^ hours indicated they felt 

« ' . f ^ 

, adequately prepared to teach the p^cho^ogy course to high school students, 

Meanwhile,' 20' pf 31 elective course teachers (74-. 2%) reported they felt 
adequately prepared to teach .their respec^/^^ive courses. • 

' < . ' - ^ ' ■ ■ c 
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. • Equally intetesting, both required course teachers revealed the 
approach they took to their respective psychology courses was "behavioristic" 

' in nature. Only 13 of the elective course teachers (41,9%) reported they 
were "behavioristically-oriented" while 16 (51, 6%) indicated their V 
approach was "humanistic," Two other" elective course 'teachers identified) 
their approach as 'eclectic," i,^e,, a combination of these two approaches. 
Again^ the small number of required course teachers 'makes it -impossible 
for one to speculate that teachers'^ of required pfeycholo^^y^^co^rSes are , 
"behaviorists" or* are autoihatically "behavioristicV in their approaches 
to this^ particular 'Course. » By the same token, one cannot say with great 
certainty that elective courses tend to be taught by "humanistic" teacher^. 

Need For Audiovisual Instructional Mds 

- \ 

When asked whether or not they needed audiovisiial ^aids and other 
instructional resources in order to do^ a better job in teaching their, 

9 

psychology courses, the teachers overwhelmingly^ indicated in the affirma- 

* . • \ ^ . 

tive. Only 1 o^ the 2 required course teachers respofided to this item 

of the questionnaire and* that* response was a "yes." At the same tfime, 

. ' • • ' ' ' / ' 

30 of the elective^ course teachers (90.9%) gave a similar response. 

Thesfe teachers also identified th^ 'tyjj^i^^of materials and- resources 

tKey wanted to .see rfade available to them for use iid their" courses. , Of 

the 15 materials listed on the questionnaire and a space* for listing 

additional materials, the required course, teacher with 0 hours of college , 

psychology course training indicated a need for 3 types of materials* 

I while the 150 hour teacher requested 7 types of materials. The only 

> ' ^ - ' . 

material\ they both agreed on* as desireable was a newsletter for teachers . 

Eight of the remaining 14 materials received' 1 vote from one of these* 

two teachers. The 33 elective course teachers selected films- (28 

' * /' 

responses or484*.8%), f ilmstrips (Ih responses ov 72.7%), and simulation 
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gamek (22 responses or 66.7%) as their first three choices of ^materials. 
While both required course teachers wanted a newsletter, only 20 of >the 
33 elective cojirse teachers (60.6%) desired this same type of material.- 
^ 'Finally, all 35 teachers :j.n,dica ted' they definitely would use these 
materials and instructional ai|^ if and- when they could be made avail- 
able t^ them for their use. ISee Table 13). 



Professional Awareness and Involvement " » 

Neither of the required course teachers were aware of the existence* 



of the APA's Hipnan Behavior Cqrriculum Project *(HBCP) while only 5 of 
the elective course teachers were aware of this project. Ip addition, 
neither' of the required and only 1 of the elective course teachers 
reported receiving copie§ of the APA's precollege psychology newslettt 
Periodically . However, both requireS.and 28 elective course teachers • - 
indicated they would like to .begin, receiving this newsiletter. 

The pattern described" above also continued in regards to teacher 
■ membershilp in the Mississippi Council for. the Social Studies. Again. 

nei^er of the required and only 1 of|^ the elective course- teachers ^ • ^ 
. belonged to this organization. However, b5)th required course teachers^' 
'and 14 elective course teachers (45.2%) indicated they wanted information- 
on how to join this professional organization; 

Summary and Conclusions . * * „ , " 

In review, little.'.can be said^ relative to the general characteristics 
of required' psychology courses Within Mississippi's" ^eaondary scho^ol system 
Data on two coui'ses offered in two separate schools taught by twrf very 
differ6nt ^teachers cannot l?e combined to generate any useful conclusions 
aLut'reqi^red psychology courses. However, the data from 'tTife 33 elective 
cJlurse teachers are sufficient' to draw some useful conclusions. Elective 



TABLE 13 



The Types of Instructional Materials The Teachers of Requilred 
and Elective Psychology Cour ses^Wanted to See Made 'Available to Them 



Types of 
Instructional Materials 



Elective Course 
V Teachers 
F % " R 



Required Course 
Te^chers^ 



a) 


Films 


28 


84.8 , 


1 


0' 


.1 


b) 


Filmstrips • 


24 


72.7 


2 


0« 


1 


c) 


Simulation g-ames 


22 


66.7 


3 


1 


0 


d) 


Materials for classroom 




* 










experiments 


21 


63.6 


4.5 


0 


i 


e) 


Newsletter for teachers 


20 


60.6 


6.5 


1 


1 




Overhead transparencies 


20 


60.6 


6,. 7 


. 0 


1 
















g) 


Audio-cassette tapes^ 


21 


63.6 


4.5 


0 


0 


h) 


A curriculum guide ' 


19 


» 57.6 


8 


0 


1 


i) 


Career-related pamphlets* 


15 


45.5 


9 


1 


' 0 


j) 


Value sHeets 


13 


39.4 


11 


0 


0 


k) 


Student workbooks 


13 


39.4 


11 


0 


0 


1) 


^A reference service jfor 














students 


13 


39.4 , 


12 


. 0 


0 


m) 


Posters of famous 














psycht31o^ists 


9- 


27.3 


13 




1 


n) 


A different kind of 














^textbook 


- 7 


21.2 


14 


0 


0 


o) 


Materials for slow 














learners. 


6 


18.2 

» 




0 


" 0 




Other* • ■ 


1> 


3.0- 




0 


0 

V 




X = 


7. 


•64 ■(N=33) 




3.00 (N= 


=1) 7.00 (N=l) 




denotes teacher with zero hours of college 


course 


training 


in psycholcgy 






of 


colleg-e course 


training in psychology. 
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courses are: ""y*^' . *^ 



* (a) primarily offered in publi^:f;S?,O0t^13ary ^schools and nonreligious 

e in 



schools among the variet^||>pi^vate schools which operate in ^ 



5 th^ state, • 

"(b) offered in schools with enrollments of from 501 to 1,000 
students or from 150 to 35ft students; 
tc) offered in schools with heayy white enrollments; 
' (df primarily offered itv schools in rural geographical and social 
settings (16 of 33 schools); 

<e) most frequently semester-length courses (78.8%) with the 

y 

remainder being f ulL year courses; ^ ^ ^ 
^^f) frequently offered in terms' of- 1 section per schpol with -slightly * 
over a third of the schools offering at lea^t 2 sections of the , 
course per term; ' . 

(g) attended by 96.1% of ^11 the student* who enroll in psychology^ 
courses during the school year; 

(h) offered primarily to eleventh and twelfth graders; 

(i) attended primarily b> females w^h very^few sections dominated 
by male students; 

(j) attended primarily by white students -with .76.7% of the courses 

. ' featuring a racial balance of 65% white/35% black or greater 

'in terms of white student enrollments; 

(k) considered popular courses to take among students with student* 
' N , • * . • , 

' demand for suQh coutses increasing over the past tw or three 

years; > , ^ 

(1) offered primarily to assist studen'^ understand themselves as . 
individuals , to help, students undors^^d and deal with their" ^ 
own personal problems , and to assist studi^nts in ^djusting to life . 

.72 * ' . y . 



(m) most likely to include the study of personality theory > 

social behavior > and ' mental illness and less likely to include 
the study of statistics ^ child care > and physiology . 

(n) most likely to include the content and topics the te.achers 
of these courses thought should be included in them. 

(o) characterized by the use of the lecture-discussion > discussion 
and text-and-lecture '^methods of instruction^n the part of 
their teachers; 

(p) dominated by state-adopted textbooks with the '£ngle\and 

Snellgrove book, Psychologist Itfs Principles and Applications 
the most frequently used of the 5 books on the list; 

(q) taught most frequently by social stijidies teachers (53.1%); 

(r) taught^ by teaches whose level of, college' training was either 
the bachelors degree~or above the bachelors degree but below 
the masters degree level; ^ ^ , ' ' 

(s) tauglvt.by teachers who averaged 23.3 semester hours in college 
psychology and educational psychology course training; 
^(t) taught by^ teachers who felt they were adequately prepared to 
teach the course in their schools; ^ ' ■ ^ r 

(u) taught primari^ty^by humanisttcally-orJ.ented "teachers; 

(v) taught by teachers wbo wanted -more i^tructional aids to 

- ^4 

assist them improve. the quality of their ^courses; 
(w) taught by teachers who saw films , fH^ns trips , and simulation . 
games as the. types, of resources" the/ wanted most to h^lp them • 

with their courses; and * , * , . 

>. 

(x) taught by teachers who were unfamiliar with APA efforts to 

help them with teaching their respec^tive courses. 

* ' ^» --^ . 

Finally, one must remember that psycl^ology as a separate" course of 

73 . ^ 
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study In the curriculum is in its embryonic stages of growth in 
Mississippi. The fact that so many small schools have expanded their 
curriculums to include an elective course offering in psychology is a 
credit ttr^t;he administrators and teachers in these schools. Undoubtedly, 

r ' 

the larger schools will begin to expand their curriculums to include the 
course. Interestingly enough, even at this stage of development, elective 
psychology courses in Mississippi are not much different fro'tii similar 
course^ taught in other states. 
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' , CHAPTER V ' 

/ Psychology- as a One-Semester and Full-Year Course Offering ' 

One might expect that courses of one-semester in length would be 
different in a number of ways from courses twice that length. Is twice 
as .much content included in the longer courses?. Do teachers posit twice 
.as many objectives in the longer courses? Do teachers of full ye^^^ 
courses use more diverse methods or desire larger quantities of instruc- 
tional materials for use in their courses? ^ The data reported in this . 
chapter answers these and other questions .concerning the similarities 
and differences existing between these two lengtji courses. 

School Characteristics 

— — . — . — « 

Public schools were much, more lijcely.to offer semester-length courses 
than they were ye^r-long courses. Of the 27 teachers who tau'ght semester- 
long courses, 20 (74.17.) were from publid schools with private non-religious 
schools (4 responses orU4.8%), private religious schools (2 responses or 
7.4%), and one Catholic parochial school (3.7%) following in that order^. 
One half of the 8 schools offering year-long courses were ^fivate non- . 
. religipus schools. Only 3 public schools of f ered year-lpjfig psychology. 
. courses. In additio^the school "for delinquent »boys aldo offered the 
cours-e for a full year. Finally, a^majority of all schools which offered 
'the course, 20 schools or 57.1%, were public schooft offering semester-* 

■ ■ o , . 

length courses. ^ 
?^ In fegards to school enrollments, semester-leagth courses w^re* 
/ equally likely to be. taught in'schools with less than 350 students* 
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'(10 responses or 37.0%),' between 351 and 1,000 students (8 responses^ 
or i29.6%), and over 1,000 students (9 responses or 33,3%) enrolled, 



The enrollment iti schools with full year courses Vereffemall mostly • 
due to the fact that they were primarily q|tfered in private schools*. 



Five of these 8 schools (62,5%) had enrollments of betwe'en 351 and 1,000 
students in' their upper 4 grades while the remainii$g 3 schools had ' 
enrollments of less than 350 students* 

\ When the data were exa'^ined along** the geographic and social* settings 
of the* schools locations, semester-length courses were found be 
offered most frequently in rural schools (11 or 40.7%) with urban (10 
or 37.0%) and suburj/an (6 or 22. schools following in that order, 
A similar pitteirn was founds in thta data from respondents who taught 
year-dong courses. Five of the 8 year-long course schools (62.5%) were 
rural, 2 (25;t)%) were urban, and 1 (12,5%) was a suburban school. 



Course and Class -Characteristics 



>an s 

V 



Only 1 of the 27 schools (3.7%) offering semester-length courses 
and 1 of the 8 schools (12.5%) offering year-long courts required 
the course of their '^students for graduation, 'xhe remaining schools in 
both groups allowed their students to elect to take the course* • - ^ 

Of the 48 sections of psychology taught each semester by the 34 
teachers who reported this data, 37 (77*1%) were offered as' semester- 
long^ Courses' and 11 (22*9%) were offered as full year courses. With '26 
of 27 semester-length course teachers .responding^, 16 (6l.5%) taught 



1 section, 9 (54.6%> taught\2 sections, ' and 1 (3*8%) taught 3 sections * 




i^y 



psych(afc|y each day. Concurrently, of the 8 year-long course y 
teachers i^^75,0%) taught 1 section, 1 (12.5%) tfaiight 2 sections, and 



I 

7n 



1 (12.5%) taught 3 sections of the course per day/ Overall, the 

semester-length teachers ^averaged 1,42 sections each day (s,d, »^ ^58) 

# * * ^ \ 

compared to the 1,38 'Sections (s,d, = *74) averaged by. the full yeai 

cour-se teachers, . * ' 

While th^se two groups of teachers^ were sinfilar insj:erms of the 

• / • . - v ' ■ \' 

number of sections they taug^ht each day, the^^ere different when it 

pame to the data concerning the number of studfents who entolled in 

their respective courses^ ^ 

Although, the 27 teaches of semester-lengtji courses 'represent 77,1% 
of the 35 teacher total for the survey, these 27 teachers taught 84,2% 
of the students who enrolled ^n psychology during £he 1975-76 school term. 
Of .the l,'699Qotal ^udent enrpllment ,/ 1 ,43l were enrolled in semester-long 
courses while only 26& (15,8%) were enrolled in >f ull year coilrses, ^ 
Furthermore, the semester-long course, teachers averaged facing 53,0 
students ovfer the course of the/ year (s,d, = 32,8) as conroared to the - 

33,5 students faced by the average yeav long co4rse teacher (s,d, = 23,9), 

. , ► ' . • ' * 

Xhese figures c^n be misleading. The semester-^length course teachers 

accumulated th^r totals over two different and separate semAters while 

the year-long teachers maintained their . Enrollment figures basQ^l upon 

the number of sections taught each year, th^a 27 semester-length coprse 

't^eachers tal^ght 1,431 ISflkients within 74 sections £dr an average of 19,4 

'students per semester per section. On the othejr hand, the 8 year-long 

■c(Alrse Xeachers taught 268. students jvithin 11 sections for an 'average of 

24, ,4 students per semester per section. When examined from this data, / 

the full-year course teaT>lters, on the average, con^anted more students 

per section per^day than did their semesters-length course coupterparts • 

Both semester- and^full-^ear length psychology courses enrolled^ 

.primarily juniors and senrioi^s combined. Nearly 60% (59.2%)^ of the schools. 



*' offering semester-length courses enrolled juni-ors 'and ^seniors in \hese 
• courses* Five -other such schools opened the course ^ just senidrs, 
5 more (18.5%) opened it tOv sophomores through seniors, and 1 (3.7%) 

opened it to^ freshmen through seifiior students, -^ixactly h'alf o'f the 

* * * 

8 schools which of feredj^-SuLi -year* courses openedHt to- both juniars 

and seniors. Three* of the 4 remaining schools in this group offered 
the course to sophomores through Seniors while 'the fourth school (12.<5%0 

' - . » V 

^ opened the course just' to settlors. - ^ 

More than four-fifths of the schpols offering these two lengths of ^ 
courses enrolled primarily female students in these classes. ' More v 
specifically, 20 ^83.3%) teachers of semester-length courses and 6 (85.7%) 
teachers of yeaf-long coarses revealed their classes enrolled more female 



than male* students^ 

T; , - . . 

When th^ resfJonses of these teaphers regarding-the racial composition 
of their respective classes wer^e^^Smined, the data indicated i:ha*t 11- 
(^.0%) of ^t^'^eniester-long course teachers taught- clashes with a 95% 
i ' whitie/5% black balarite, pvOX)' each taught classes with a &5^ white/35% 
. black or 20% white/8,05; black raclkl mixtup^, and 3''each (12.0%) Jiaught' ^ 
classes with a balance of ej^her 80% whi.te/20r black or 50% white/50% black'. 

' 7 

Of the 7 yeas-long coutse teachers r^ponding to' \:his item, 4 (57.13) 

indica^^P^ th^ir classe^ racial ^aX^t^ wals 95% wh^e/5% black. -The ^ 

* other 3 reported racial compo^itic^S as divers^ as 8P% whitey20% black to^ 
20% white/80% black. These daka ^reveal, no real difference in^the raclial 
- . composition of course^/^hen these courses are examin^ on the basis of 
their length. ^ / * * * ^ " 

In reviewing these responses relative^to school, course, and classv 
characteristics, these data suggest that there is nonsignificant difference 
between the types' of schools \i?hich offer eltheiji semesterrlength or full-year 




psycholagy courses or between the «types of course charactS^ristics or ^ 
.Students who enroll in, thes.e courses* " ' " 

Popularity of the Course ^ * i , , " . - / > 

Wheiv asked whether or. not the separate psychology course was con- 
sidered a popular course to take in their respective schools, 22 teachers 

^(84,6%) of semester-length arrd 6 teachei^s (100,0%) of full-year courses 
answered in the affirmative, However, the demand for the course .among ^ 

, students was more stable in schools with semester courses dhan it was in 
schools wi^l^ year- long courses* .Eight of the 22 semester-length course 
tedchers (36, 4%) responding to this item indicated that student^ demand 
for th^course had remained « constant over the past two or three years 
while none of the 4 full-year -co^urse teachers reporte^T^ stable demand. 
All 4 of these teachers reported the 'dematid had increased while 14 * ' 
semester-long course teachers (63, 6%) reported similar increases,; 

Course Objectives, Consent, and Mefth^s ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

"Information was obtained- relative tj, the objectives for t^ifi^ 
^course by these teachers, the topics ^nd" content which were covered withiiy- 
these courses, and the general methoas the t^achets employed ^^hlle teaching, 
their' courses, Tl^ teacher responses ttf^hese items are discussed' below. 

The responses of the^e teachers j^latlVevtc^-th^^^je^^ 
for thefir "courses were s^paf'ated and tabulated, . The^ 27 semester-length 
course teachers selected at^ average of 7,41 obj^ectiVee^ compare^^^ 
objectives selected the 8 y6ar-ldng^ course teachers. Both of thesa - °' < 
figures are based on a tqtal of 12 possible^^^^bje?tives which were inclu- ^> 
de^|fln^^ questionnaire, Undetstandably^ -^'tb^^^eache^s of longer* courfes * 
'sec more objectives to^aehleve Jf or their courses ^'%1an ^d ^teachets of ^ , 
courses of less duration, .In addition, each of the 12^ objectives was 
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• marked ai;i average -of 6,33 times by the 8 year-JLong course teachers 
^(s,d. = 1,56) while the 27 semester-long course teachers marked^ each 
item ^ average ^ of 16*67 times (s,d, 5^84)1 Ihe^e data indicate that 
^ %^ the year-long course teachers not only set mote objectives on .the average 
\ than did their semestet-length course counterparts, but they also tended 
to select abbut the spme number of ^obje<;t^ives whereas their courrTer parts 
varied widely in the number^ of objectives they each set, 
^ The three objective mo$t ofcten set by the s''«rester-lojig»' course 

, teache<rs were: ^- " , . , , ^ 

' -^ , . " ' " " 

(a) to^'help students 'better jundei*stand ^nd accept themselves as. • 
%^ ' ^ individuals (24 responses or 88/9%); 

(b) to help students understand .and deal^with their personal 
' ' problems (24 responses or 88 •9%')} 

Xc) tp assist -students in adjus&ng^to life and solving lifers 

■ .'~ ■' ■ r / 

' , problems (21 responses or 77,8%) • , - ' ' * 

These^ same objectives were assigned the "rank positions. jQf 1.5, 5,5»-an^ 
1\5^ respectively^ by the year-leHg c&urse teachers. Besides the rahk- 
tie for fiirstj place, these teaq^ietS; also agreed on their" last placed - 

objective, to help students in their vocational planning . The rank-order 

\ ' ^ . ^ ■ • . ' ' - * ' t \ 

correlation coefficient for these two 3ets of ranks is ,5*1* • The average 

' - ' • " ' . ' ■ * T . 

difference in. ranks between these two sets of rankings, was foun^ 'to hie 




2,75 ranks These data -reveal that these two groups of teachers 

/ • " ' . . , 

enerally set the same objectives for their courses but that they. did 
^ • ^ ' " ' ■</ f ^ i 

\ * * * * » ' . 

- na^ agree top closely as to the priorities tliey .set for these 12^ 

pbje^tives, (See Table^ U) . * ' ^ ' ^ 

Jitds pattern of general agreement .did ijot; exist between these two 

groups relative to the content they jincjLuded ,in their respective courses. 



TABLE J4 
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Objectives Set— For I^ychology Cours^ Taught By The ^ 
Semester-Length and Full Year-Length Course Teachers 









* 




* • if 








5emeste^-^Lerigth 


Full Year Lo'ng 




Course Teacher's 


(fours e Teachers, 


Ob.iectives 


F 


% 


R 


■ F 


. % 




R 


UndprstAnd mvselt as An individual 


24 


88.9. 


1.5 


.8 


100 


.0 


'1.5. 


h Understand nersonal mrobleins 


24 • 


88.9 


1.5 


7 


' 87 


.5 


5.5 


c) Assist in life adjustment ^ 


21 


77.8 • 


3 


. S 


,100 


.0 


1.5 


d) Apply psychplogical knowledge / * 


20 


74.1 


4 


• . 6 


75 


.0 


9 


e) Eliminate' misconceptioia about ps'^* 


19 • 


70i4' 


5- 


4 


- 50 


.0 


11 


f) Develop 'an appreciation fpr psy/ 


18/' 


66.7 


7 


.7 


87 


.5 


' 5.5 


g) Assist in develop^ing*a philosophy - 










' 






of life 


18 . . 


66.7 


7 


7 


87 


.5. 


^5.5 


h)'Cope with adolescence , 


.18 




7- 


7 


87 


.5 


5,5 


i)^Assist in future fam,ily life 


13 


48. r 




♦ 5 


/ ^2 


.5 


10 


j) Prepar^^for college psy. courses 


10 * 




'10 


"7 




.5 


5.5 


k') Understand^vocabulary of psy, 




29. n6 


11 


7 


87 


.5 


■.5'.5 


'L^Assist in vocational planning 


7 . 


25-.^ 

( ' , , 


12 


3 


37 


.-5 


12' 


m) Ot'her 


i. 


3.7 




■ 0-. 


y 0 


.0 





N-OTE: ,r (22) = -.51 (p"'< .01) 
— s . . . / 



X.= •7:41 (N=27) 



9.5 tl^) 
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Of ^he 22 topics lifeted on the questionnaire, the 27 semester-length 
course teachers indicated 13.1 of the topics wer^ covered in tjieir 

f 

I f » ' * 

'courses while the 8 full-year course* teachers indicated 15.8 of the 
topics were covered 4.n their course^. Comparison of rankings is 
not feasible due to the number- of topics which^hare^ the^ same rank 
posi*tion. For instance, 5 different topi^cs shared' fir^st place ' 
among the jEull-year course tefaphers ;with 5 §ther topics sharing 
the s^corid ^laoe-posltiori. (See Table 15) . V ' 



'However^ the topics persona^lity theory and social behavior 
received 25 responses (92.6%) each to share first plade among the 
semester-length pourse feachers with mental illness taking' the third 
rank position.. Thes^ teachers did tend to agree on the two tc^pics 
they least often included In their courses.* Statistics was 'rank'ed 
22nd by J:he semester-length course teach^^s (4 responses or 14.8%) . 
and 21,5 by the full-year course teachers (2 responses or 25.0%) . 

By and large, the- pattern oE "similar responses among the 8 full- r 
year course teachers make any meaningful comparison or interpreta- 
tion 'q£ theses-data diffi^lt. , , ; - r,-^' 

^ ^ These teaches also indicated the topics tjiey^- thought should 
be included within these courses. The . semester-length course 
teachers j^eported' th^e topic personality theory (24 responses cr V 
88.9^) first on their list^with the topics emotions, learning .and 
thinking , social behavior^, ahd;drugs^ alcoholis m, etc. tied for 

^ . '■ ^ . : . •/ 

second place or the, rank position bf 3.5* Two topics, intelligence 

and personality theory tied for first place among the fuH-year 

course teachers (each wltji 8 response^ or 100.0%) and 3 other , * 

-topics tied for sdcoiid place or tbe rajik position of.oth, ,The 

♦ , ^ 
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TABLE 15 



,rdpi'cs Included in Courses^ Taught By Thf 
• SemestL-Length and Full-Year' Course Teachers 



Seinester-Leng|th Full-Year Long 
y / ^ ' Course Teachers Course Teachers 



Topics 



PersoriarXity theory * * 
^/^Soiial tehravidr ■ 
c) ^ntal illness . 
. . *^ * ' 

' <i) Emotions' » * 
* ' . e) Drugs', alcoholism, 'etc. 
' ' f3 Intelligence 

^ i g) Motivation 

h) .The adolescent 

i) Abnormal behavior 

X j ) Love 
. k) Mental Ijealth 

1) Mefttal retardat 

. m) Learning and thinking*' 
n) Growth and development; 
/ o) Marriage and the^ family . 

pO .History of psychology 
q) Heredity and genetics 
r) Parapsychology, esp ^ 

* ' " ^- r 

^''^ s) Sensation and perception 
*^ t) , Human' body-physiology 

u) Child care 

v) Statistics 




\ 



ERIC 



- , F 


. %• , 




F ^ 


% * R • 0 


25, 

■ ' ~ 25 ^ 
- 21 


92.6 
92.6 

7 / . O 


1.5- 

J 


7 
• 6 

Q 
O 


87.5 7.5 . 
75.0 12 
100 0 2 5 


- ' 20 

a9 


74.. 1 
70.4 
70.4 


4 

7.5. 
7.5 


8 
8 

■7 
/ 


100.0 '- 2.5 - 
.100.0 2-.5-'.- ' 

O / . J / . J 


19- 

/. 19 ■ 
• 19 


70.4- 
,70.4 
70.4 


7.5 
7.5 


7' 
7 

• 7 


87.5 7.5 
87.^ 7.5 
87.5 7.5 V 


19 

18 ' 


< 

70.4 

^66.7 


7:f 

11 

12.5 


6 . 
8 

\ 5," 


75.0 12 
100. b 2.5 • 

/^62^5 15 




63.0 
59.3 
.59.3 ■ 


12. .5 

14.5 

14.. 5 
, t 


5 

8 , 

A 

-\ 


"'4'62.5 15 
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semester-length 'and the >ear-iong course teachers nearly agreed on 
the .typic^^ number of topics thesfe courses should Include (15.41 ^ 
and 15,50 topics, respectively). However, due to r pattern of 
riBSponse identical to that explained above, it is impossible ^to 
c^mpare-the' responses qf- these, teachers in' any mea^iingf^il ^way . 
One t)oint of comparison is possible. The rank-order correlation ^ 
between topics the semes t,er- length cours'e^^achers included in 
their courses and t^-e^ topics these same teachers thought sKbuld . 

be inclHided in their .courses wfs found to be a very high .85^ ^ 
<^ ' ^ . . * 

(p < .001). Hence, at least among this particular grqup of teachets,' 
4h(ey, included in their cpnrsesrthe topics "and pntent they believed ' 

^should*be incliide^i-in them'. (SeeTX^TakLe 16). . 

" « ' * *. , 

' When asked 'to identify the' different methods they used tK.^,^,- 

^aclKtheir 'respective psychology * courses', 7 (87.5%) full-year 

•"l^Urse' teachers" indicated the lej ^ture-disciission -method-, 6 (75*(^) 

%he discassion'm&thod, 5 (62.5%) the text and .lecture 'method^, ' 

Z ' - * V ' ^ 

3'(37.5%) the laboratory experiment method, and 1^(12^5%) the ' 

lecture-demonstration method. Of th^ '27 semester-;length qourse 

"/teaQherS, 24 yWB.J 9%) indicated , the Ic^cture-dlscussi^n method^ 15 * . 

055.6%) thet JE^xt >and lecture method, 14 (51.9%) the discussion .method, 

an'd 4 eaCiH (14.8%), the lecture-demongtratipn anSl^he ^aboratory ^ , 

experiment methods. A little over a third of the teachers in^ach 

group identified the fact that they employed "other"' methods in 

additfbn to ^th^ ^ listed in irhe questionnaire. On the average, the 

' year-^ongcours.e teachers 'slightly mope. methods ^.12) than diH. 

7^- V ■ . ■ ♦ - . , * r * * \ ' . ' 

vthe Seraester-length course teacliers/ (2 .63 methods). 

In review-, the findings rejported above concerning"' cotirse 
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TABLE 16 



' Tppics>nd Content The Semester-Length arid Full-Year" Long 
^j^Ourse Teachers Thought .Should 'Be ^ Incltided^ in These Courses 




Topics 
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* »a>) 'Personality theory 
^) Social behavior . 
'c) Emotions 

d) Learning and thinking 
J eX Drug^, alcoholism, etc< 

f) Mental health . ^ 

J. ' ^ 

g) Mental illness * 
it) T*he adple'scent 
i) AbnoraaL 'behavior 

j) Intelligence ^ , 
X k)- Motivation - * 
1> Growth apd development 

m)* Marriage* and the' family 
n) Love, ' u ^ 

o) Mental retardation'' 

p) Parapsychology-, esp' . . 
q) Histoty of ps-ychoXogy'i 
i:) Sensation and p^rcept^orf. 
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objectives, content, and methods suggest that dtily in the-filipst general 
^ays were courses ^aught by these two groups of teachers similay to 

within^ /he 



each other. The large number of similar answers w}.thin the two groups 

•■ ' ' i r ■ ■ 

of teachers made their comparisons difficult., 1?hese data did reveaTT' 



.that the year-long "course teachers posited more objectives, included 

more topics,, and used more methods Than did their semester-length 

course counterparts. .However, when data were possible to compare it 

*> * . ' 

was found- iihat th^ degree to which trhey differed along these poinfe^^ 

^was not' large. . - . ' ^ ' 

> ' - ' \ 

State-Adopted Textbook US'e 

Seven of the 8 (87.5%) full-year course teachers and 18 of the 23 
C78.3%) •s'emest^r-length course teachers responding to this item reported 
they uS€d-J^*of the 5 sjtate-adopted textbooks in order to teach thefr 
psychology courses. At least one teacher in each group used each" of the 

5 texts'. Of 21 semester-length cours^teachfers identifying t"hqir^,text- 

■■ • ■ . ^ ' • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

book', 10 (37.0?) used the Engle-Snellgrove book, Psychology: Its 

' * * # • ' " 

principles* and applications ; 5' (18.5%) used the Tallent-Sprungin book, 
" Psycholc^gy ; Understanding ourselves and others , 2 (7*4%) used, the 
^Gordon boqk. Psychology fot you , 2 (7.4^\used tfte/Sandb^rg-Fentqn text. 

Introduction to^^.the behavioral s^ciancBS , >.arui^l .(3*-7%) used- the Sorenson 

, book. Psychology for living . Meanwhile,y3 full-year course teachers 

' 1 ■ . » ^ \ ■ " 

'(37,5%) used the Eng-le-Snellgrove- text , 2 each (25;0^ used either the 

, Tallent-Sprungin o^;^he Gordon text, and 1 ea'ch (12.5%) usedV^ither the 

. ^ ^ * ' ' y 

'ySorenson.or the Sa^dberg-Fenton text. . . * • 

When a^ked about the, frequency ^itl^^ich these different texts ^ 
were used in fheir courses', 3 full-year look coursVlre^chers (37.5%-) , 
'indicated the textbook wasr used "occasional^" and, 5 (62-5%) used their 
texts '"often/*. A much differ®f pat'tern^f responses came from the 



semester-length course teachers.^ Of these teachers, 12 (48.0%) revealed 

^ ' * ' . \ . 

the. text was ujsed "a, great deal of the timd," 6 (24.0%) used- the text 

•'often," 5 (20^,0%) used them "occasionall/," and"^'2 (8.0%) never ^^d them. 

The difference between the responses of these -two groups t)f teachers was' 

found to be significant (£ < .05, using Chi Square). Thus, these teachers 

did' not dif fW..:^on^ the particular textbooks they used to teach their ^ . 

courses but thev,'did differ, significantly on the extent of use they made . 

■\ ' . ^ - , * ■ •■ •.. 

of these texts. • 

Teacher Characteristics and Qualifications ' ^- - , 

' > - . ■ - ^ . ' \ 

A majority of the^s'emester-length cours^ teachers, 15 dr 57.7%, 
.< . * 

were certified irx the social studies area^ by* the^stfke's Department of 
Education. F9ur (15.4%) teachers held guidance/counseling cer tif icaCea, 
2 (7.7%) heid cer tif icates in science,' and, 5 others (19.*2%) held tiert^ 
'f icates in various other area^. At the s^me time, 3 fuli-year>:ourse ' 
teachers (37.5%) held social studies certificates, '-9- each (12.5%) h^d/ 
an adlUinistration Or a guida*nce/cpunseling certificate, and 3 (37.5^)> |h 



held^certific»ates in other ^reas,^ These data ^reveal the(wjfie variety 

of certif icates-lield by^oth semester-length arw full-yeaf ^C^urse 

"teachers of psychology. ' • * ' ' 

. . ' 4 
Besides their area of certification, these' teachers a'lso re- 

• ' , ^ V " - ■ ' ' 

vealed the highest level of their cbllege^ourse trainingV These data < 

found that 15 of 27 semestei^-length course teachers (55.5%) had . - 

* \ . 

)letecf Sourse work below the masters ^degree' level, 9 (33.3%) had 

/ ■ " ' . . V - _ • M . / • . 

completed /the masters degree, or beyond, "and 3kll.i%) had' earned 
either** the specialist or doctoral degree\ Of th^. full-year course 
teacheK^^fr' (75/0%) had .cpmpletetl work belSw the masters degree level, 
ly^(12/5%)^l|||[|^ne beyond the masters level, and 1 (12.5%) had earned 



J6 » 



the doctorate. The sparsehe*!ss and spread of responses among the full- 
^ year course teachers do not allow fbr any usefuir comparison between^- 
these two groups of teadhers relative to their level of training, ' 

However, great differences did exist /between these two groups when . 
their responsqp to the amount of' college course credit in psychology. 
' ^ they had earned were' examined. The IT semester-length course teachers • 
. ; had earned a total of 548 semester hours of college credit in psychology 
and educatiqnal psychology co^rsM for an average pf 20.3 hours each- 
^ (s.d. Y 15.0).^ The 8 /uH-year course teachers had earned a total of 

371 semester hours in psychology-related courses /or>^n average of 46.4 
.hours each (s.d. = 43.2). Excluding the 1 teacher ^\.t\i 150 semester 
hours from this group, they still, averaged a more than respectable 
31.6 hours (s.d. - 11.5). These data olearly show ttiSt .t^he typical 

full-year course teacher averaged better than 3-3 hour psychology 

/ ' * ^ . *^ ' • - , * ^ ^ 

\ >^f:ourseS'ii\o]:e 'college preparation than* did their semester-lengtb course 

.counterparts. ^ . ! - 

■ ■ • ' • ' • ■ O 

With thein "more extensive college cpurse preparation^ the full- 



/ 



A\ . ' ' year c^Dursfe i^acheifis felt more adequate about their abilities to teach 

. ^ ■■ . (- i • 

^ the.&4p^ate psycRology 'course ^than dflf the .semester-length course 

, ^ teacTiers ^87^% 'compared to 72,0%, respectively). Nevertheless, a clear 

^ .^ majority of/ teachers if! bdtfh groups felt adequately prepared to teacH 

/ -these 'courses to high' schcM^l ^tudents.. - ' , ' } ' 

/ ' Thesfe teachers were also, asked to^ identify whether their ^approaches 

' - . \ ' / ' ^ ' . i ' 

' to the course /Were "beh^vibristic" or "humanistic"* in nature. Of . the. 
J^ , / •f'S^ semester-length course teachers, 12 (48.0%) indicated their approaches - 
' -were b'ehavioristici and h <48.0%)^ indicated their approacj^es were 
. .humanTstic>, and 1 (4.0%) stated that -iChe approach us^d was a combirv- 
''at ion of th^ljehavioristiG and humanistic approaches- With an 

■ 1 • • • 1 ' 

O ' -i, ■ • . 88 Q < . / 
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almost /identical pattern, 4 full-year long teachers^ (50.0%) revealed ' j 
rheirV approaches -were humanistic, 3 (37.5%) revealed a behavioristic 
apprc/ach, and'l (12^5%) revealed a combination approach to the , 
psychology course. These data^reveaL that behavioristTic and humanistiy 
teac^'ers, were equally likely to be assigned yf ull-year oi^ semester- 
length psychology courses. ' / 

To-'summarize the findings relative to teacher characterlistic^ 
and training* the semester-length course teachers were much more likely 
to hold social studies certificates and' to have cdmpleteci work at;. the 
masters .degree level or be^^onp than were their full-year coursel 
counterparts. However, the fAll-yeaf 'course^ teachers clearly j/aU„ 
more college course work in psychology than had the semester-length ' 

' \ ' \ • • 

course teachers, finally, teacVers in both groups. were,-eqiiallyilikely 
to be behavioristic or humanistic in tbeir approach to the psychology 
course on the precollege level. * j, . 



\ 
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Need for Audiovisual Instruct! opal Aids 

When asked whether or not they needed audiovisual aids and oth-er 
f 

instructional resources in order to do a better job in teaching their 
psychology courses, 75.0% of the full-year and 96.2% of th^ semester- 

•length course teachers inculcated in the affirmative. In -addition, 

\ ' ^» 

all tbe teachers in both 'groups reported they definitely would use . 
these materials Were they made available to them for thetr'usel 

These teachers also identified the'speCific types of materials 
and instructional aids they wanted to see made available to them for 
their use. Ofi^th^ 15 materials listed on the questionnaire, the ^ 
semester-length course teacbers averaged 7.41 and the year-^ng course 
teachers averaged 7.62 selections each. 



"92 „, 



4lLthough teachers in both grpups waniied ^approximately th 
number of items, they differed as'^to the priority of their n^eds from 
th«$>list of is, types of materials provided. Films were most desired' 
by the semester-length course tAchers (23 responses or 85*2%) wi'th 
f ilmstrips and simulation games tied for the runner-up position .(18 
responses or 66-7%) • Filmstrips and materials for class room experiments 
tied for first pc/sition among the full-^year course teacher responses 
with films placing third (6 responses or 75.0%). Materials for slow 
-learners received 6 responses (22,2%) from the semester-length c'ourse 
teachers U^th rank/ and 0 responses from the full-year course teachers 
(15th ranl^. In general, however, these teachers assigned about; the 
skme degre^e of priority to about the same types of Tnaterials% 

'Summary and Conclusions 

Of the 35. schools offering separate courses in psychology, 27 
(77.1%) offered the course for only one setaester while 8 (22.9%) 
offered full-year long courses, When^the responses of teachers, 
who taught the^e two different-le^h '-courses were tabulated and 
grouped, th^ dat^^vealed that: ^ 

a) ^public s'chools were morje likely to pf f er jpemester-leng'th 
courses as 'opposed to fliJLl-year, long courses; 
' . b) semester-lingth courses were equally likely to he found 
in urban, suburban, ai^d rural^ schools ^while full-year 
courses were found most frequently in rural ^school^ 
c) only 1 semester-length and 1 full-year course w^re 

required 'cDurs46 for graduation at their schools, all 
other courses wera^ elective in naturel 



vd) three-f oJrVhs of all the sections of psychology' of f ered ^each 



^' day wefe part of semester-length courses;' 

' ■ ■ ^ t • . ■ ^' ^ 

e) full-year course teachers, on the average, faced more students 
per section per day than did their semester-length cours'e 
counterparts;^^ - / • ^ * . 

f) juniors and seniors dominated th0 'enrollments in psychology 
/ courses reg^rdless'o of their lengths; - • ^ - 

g) four-fifths of the schools of fering 'psychology enrolled 
more'females than males in <^hese courses regardless of th^ 

• , ^. ■' i 

length *of these separate courses; / 1 

h) a iliajority of the sections of psychology enrolled mos^tly 
white students; 

/ 

i) teachers of -troth^types^-of-courses reported theinr students 
liked the* course and consid.er^ed it^-a popular one to take 
"^t their respective* schools; | < ^ ^ . * \ 

j) year-long course teachers^' set mbre"7objectives for their 

courses* (9. 50) than did semester-length course teachers (7.41) ; 
k) year-long course teachers included sligiitl^ more topics in 

their coursed (15.8) than did semester-length course teachers 
j;i3.1); / 

1) % sfcatistics was covei^ed least often in courses taWht^by both 



of ^hese two groups of teachers; 



teacheri^indicate 



m) both semestfer-length- and full-year course teacherd indicated 

they thougbt-!about the same number of topics shou Id be includgd" - 
in these .courses (15.41 and 15.50 topics, respectively); 

n) the lecture-discussion .method was us^^^jrfiost often in courses 
taught by botli groups of -teachers; 

• \ 
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^ ' CHAPTER VI • ; " . ' 

Qpurse^Taught by Hi^manistic and Behavioristic Teachers: ^ *. . ' 

Are They Different? , ' " 



: Conventioiial wisdom has it that there is a great deal^of difference 
between humanistically- and behavioristically-oriented teacher? an? thej(.r 

. ^ ■ - V 

courses. Humanistic teachers are assumed to be ''life adiustment"^riented " 
and. their courses are "watered down" or '"soft", in terms of the content 
they include. Meanwhile, behavior^stic teachers' hav^ the reputation of 
being much more^"scientif ically-" orie'nte^i and their courses are^ supposed 
to stress the "hard' science" and content aspects, of psychology as a • . . 
discipline of study. ) However, until recently (Stahl, 1976b^)f nordata < 
were av^lable to either confirm or reject this prevailing pei;^ep^op of^^i ^ 
teadh^rs who i-dentify with these two schoals. \ ^ ' ' 

^ ^In an .extensive st:udy* of t^^^^^nses of 98 humanistic and 58 
behaviol?istic teachers of psychology in Florida, Stahl (1976a) fpund that* • 
few teal differences e:iisrted between these two groups of teachers. . After" 
comparing these teachers along 92 different variables, statistically 
significant differences we^re fobnd far only 4 of these points of comparison. 
Evert more iigmarkable^ tAie responles^ofN:h'ese teachers reg^!f^ing .the 



* 0 



objectives thdy chosf for their\course3, t^e content they included* in 
tihem, and the types< of materials they desired to use for' their courses 
revealed that thes-e teachers were riearly identical to each other* The 



^4 



study concluded 'that Tor all practic|il considerations,- behaviords tic. and 
humanistic psychology tetfcherjs in Florida taught aJ)out.the» same coutses, 
^n , about the same type's df ^^ool^ with ^ou't the sam6i types of students 'V^ 
who studied the same typefs £>f content through the use of , the same kinds 



of methods. The "myth" that there_ existed major differences between these 
two groups of teachers was destroyed. - ^ • . ^ 

But what was true of Florida psychology teachers may not be true 
about Mississippi's psychology teachers , Of the 35 psychology teachers, ^ 
31 had no difficulty in selecting one of these two labels— humanistic 
or behavioVis tic—as the most appropriate to describe their particular ^ 
approaches to the course. Sixteen .teachers identified themselves with 
the "humanistic" approach and l5 identified themselves with the ''behavioristic 
labe}.. Thi^" chapter will compare the responses, of these two groups of 
teacl^^rs in order to determine the degree of difference which existed 
for these teachers and their courses. ^ " * 

School Characteristics 

The responses of the 31 teachers who labeled themselves as either 
"behavioristic" or V'humanistit" were examined relative to the *types of 
schools in which they taught. Of the 16 humanistic teachers, 11 (68.7%) 
taught in public secondary schools, 3 (1-8.7%) taught in private non- 
religious schools, and 2 ' (12 . 6%),' taught in private religious schools,^ 
Meanwhile, 8 behavioristic teachers (53.3%) taught psychology in public • 
schools with 5 (33.3%) teaching in private nonreligious schools, 1 (6.7%) 
in a private religious school, and 1 (6.7%) in a private school far 
•delinquent boys.^ Thus 2/3 of the humanistic and of the behavio'^TTtK 
teachers taught their courses in public secondary^ schools. 
■ ' When" asked to identify the size of their schools' enrollment, 6 
humanistic' teachers (37.5%) reported that less than 350 students attended 
their school. ,In addition, 5. humanistic teachers (31. 3%) reported enroll- 
ments of between 350 and 1,000 students while an "equal number revealed a ^ 
' studenrt enrollment figure of over 1,000 characterized their schools. In 
a much different pattern, 6 behavioristic teachers (40.0%) taught in 



schools with less than 350 students enrolled^ with the same number also ' ^ 
teaching in'schools with enrollments of between 351 and 1,900 students, " 
The other 3 behavioristip--teachers (20.0%) taught in schools' with over 

1 000 students enrolled- While the humanistic teache.rs ap^ar^d to, be 
evenly distributed through these various sizQS of schools-, the J)ehav^or- 

-istic teachers tended to be a little more restricted- to schools with 

\ ' y ' 

Ifessthan 1,000 students enrolled. , ^ 

These teachers also revealfed the racial composition of thei,r Tespe'ctive 
school's student population. With only 13 of^the 16 humanistic teachers 
replying, 5 (38.5%) indicated the ratio of whites to blacks 'in their 
schools approximated an 80%/20% balance in favor of whites. Three 
teachers (23.1%) reported *a 95% white/5% black racial mixture and another 
-3 humanistic teachers indicated a 65% white/35% black ratio,. The remaining 

2 teacher^ reported figures of 50% white/50% black or higher in .favor of 
.blacks. -The behavio^^stic teachers repo.rted a different type of ra,cial 

composition pattern in their responses- * Of ^the 11 teachers responding, 5 
(A5.5%) indicated their schools^ rac^ial balance was nearly 95% white with 
A othe^ teachers (36 -4%) reporting a white enrollment of approximate^ly 65% and 
a black enrollment of only ?5%. 

The 16 humanistic teachers were approximately equally distributed among 
rural-surburl^-urban school locations- Seven humanistic teacbers ^43-8%) 
taught in rural school settings with 5, teachers (31.3%) teaching in sub- 

urban school settings and A teachers (25.0%) teaching in urban schooSs. 

' ( ' ' • ' 

Meanwhile, > behavioristic teachers each (A6.7%) taught in either rural ■ , . 

or urban schooL settings while only 1 (6.7%) taught in a suburban school . 

Hence, while 1/2 of the rural teachers were humanistic and the other 1/2 

behavioristiQ in orientation-; only 1 In 6 of the suburban teachers were 



behavioristic. 
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Course and Class Characteristics 

These* two groups of teachers were nearly identical in their Responses* 
regarding the length of time of their respective courses. Twelve human 
isnc (75.0%) and 12 behavioristic (80.0%) t^ught'one semester lei|g£h 
courses with the remainder in each group teaching one year long courses. 
This di'stribution is about as equal as it could be considering the total 
number ift each ^roup, N^eedless to add, 'there was no difference between 
these two groups in regards to, the length of their respective psychology^ 
courses. 

When asked whether the psychology courses they taught were* elective 

or required in nature, all 16 humanistic (100.0%) and 13 of the behavior- 

^ ^ * , , ^ / 

istic (86.7%) teachers reported* their courses were elective xoutse off err 

in'gs in their schools.- Two behavioristic teachers indicated their courses 

„were required of studenCs in their schools. ^ 

These teachers also reported on the number of s^tions of psychology 

they taught- each day. Of the ,48 total sections reported by 34 of the. 

total teachers, 22 (45.8%) were taught by 13, behavioristic teachers and 

■CP I • ' 

20 (41.7%0 WQre taught byJthe 16 hiTmanistic teachers. Of the' humanistic 
teachers-,J2 taught 1 section of psychology per day while 4 taught 2 y 
sections per day. These teachers averaged 1.25 sections per, day (s.d. 
145). Of the behavioristic' teachers, 9 taught 1 section pet day, 5 taught 
2 sections, and .1 taught 3 sectio^«each day. These tea.chers averaged 
1.47 sections per day (s.d. = .64). ' ' ^ % 

Not only did the behdvioristic teachers tend to teach blightly more 
sections of psychology each day, they also tended to teach , a few more 
students on the average per year. The behavioristicallV-ofiented 
teachers taught approximately 49.9 students per year (s.d. = 31.5)' com- ^ 
paired to, the 42.7 students, taught by thetr humanistic counterparts 

^ ^ ' • * , 96 ' 
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, (s.d/= 29.6), Of the 1,699 total student enrollment for a^ll 35 schools, 
the behavioristic teachers tau*pt 749 of them (44.1%) and the humanisitc 
tfeachers taught 683 of them (40.2%). One reason for the slightly higher 
number of 'students enrolled in courses taught by the behavioristic* teachers 

^ is directly attributible to the higher total number of sections taught by 
these same teachers. * . ' * - 

• O^e half of the humanistic teachers ,^ 8 or 50.0%, taught classes which 
o 

enr-olled both eleventh aud twelfth gr^de st;udehts. Of the other 8, 4 
(25,0%) taught courses with ten through twelfth graders enrolled, 3 (18,8%*) 
taught courses with only twelfth graders enrolled, and 1 (6 . 3%) ' taught 
j^urses with ninth through twelfth graders enrolled On the other 'hand, 
60% of the behavioristic' teachers, "'9, taught courses with eleventh and 
twelfth graders. enrolled while"3 (20.0%) taught just twelfth gradets and 

, 3 (20,0%) taught tenth through twelfth graders. Again, little difference 
existed between the types of students . which enrolled in class.es taught by 
these two groups on teachers. * - / * 

. As in the above set of da,^a, these teachers taught, courses which 

'enrolled about the same balance of females *and males. According to their 
responses, 81,3% of the humanistic (13) .and 83,3% of .the behav.ioristic 

(10) teachers taught classes which enrolled a majority of girls over boys. 

; . \ • 

Meanwhile, 3 humanistic (18,8%) and 2 behavioristic (16 • 7%)*s,t|ach6Vs 

* i 

taught more boys than girls in their classes^ I 

. ^ . . :v ^ • 

Interestingly, while behavioristic teachers w^re- more^ I'lkely to teach 
in schools which enrolled heavy white student populatioiis than their 
humanistic, counterparts, they were' less likely tq teatih c^^a^^ses with . » 

hea^ white enrollments. Nine of the' 15 hum^ni'stic teacliers responding ' ^ 
to this item revealed *they taught courses wfth a 95% whit"^A5% black racial , 
balance and 4 more (26,7%) reported their classes were 65%'.white or higher 

97 , • 



in favor of white proportions. In. contrast , o^ly 5 of the ,14. behavioristic 
teachers responding to this item (35.7%) reported a 95% white/5% -black 
student population. sPour behavioristic^ teachers (28.6%) reported a white- 
black' ratio of either 65%p5% or 80%/20% in favor of the white/student 

population. - Three teachers (21.4^) reported a 20% white/80% black racial 

• *• 
baLance existed within their "psychology classes. However, this distxibu- 

tion and the comparison^between racial balances in schools and classes 

, ' «' • 

-are both distorted by the fact' that far fewer^ teachers reported the racial 
composition of their schools than did those who reported the racial .com- . . 
positi6n of their respective classes. Only if full data from all teachers^ 
on both^of these items were avarilable could a meaningful interpretation Td6 
possible. * • ( ' ■ ' 

In review, these data suggest that the coursea these behavioristic 
and humanistic -teachers taught were very similar and that the types ot 
students enrolled in these courses were ^also about tjie same. To this 

• point these data suggest -that although the types of schools in which 
these two groups of teachers ' taught were somewhat different, their courses 

an<i classes were Very much alike. * - 

\ 

^Popularity of - the Course 

' The'r^espondents were asked to indicate whether or not the separate 
psychology course was considered a popular course for students to take 
at their schools. 'Of the 13 humanistic teachers responding -to this item, 
11 '(84.6%) reported that the course was popular -among their ^tadent bodies 
Of the 15- behavioristic teachers .responding, 14 (93.3%) answered in the 

af firmatp^ve. ' . ' ; . , ^ 

' When "asked whether student demand for the separate' psychology course 

had risen, dropped, or remained constant oVer the previous two or three . 



years, tiie. responses of .these two teachers were about ^identicel. For , 
' instance^ 44,4% of the 9 humanistic and*42^9% of the 14 behavioristic 
. teachers responding to this itefn indicated student demand for the course 
had risen 'sharply^ And agafn, 33.3% of the humanistic and 28,6% of the 
belhwioristic teachers' revealed the demand had remained constant. None 

e 

V % 
^ of these ^teachers' reported a drop in dem^n(i for the course among their' 

^tuJ ent enrollments. For some reason^ ^ the jBl teacher^* reprelsented 

by these two , groupings failed to respond- to this item of the questionna^ire 

Course Objectives, Content, ^nd Methods 

Information was obtained relative to the objectives these teachers 
set for^ their coujses, the topics and coijtent they Included in th^se 
(bourses, and thQ^ general methods the^^used in order to "achieve their ^-s^ 
instructional oJ^jectives• Their responses to each of tHfese -sets of data 
~- are described below* / 

As explained previously, these teachers were" asked to identify tlie 
objjectives they set for their courses from k list of 12 objective^ 'Pro- • 
^vided in the questionnaire. While all 35 teacfiers marl^^d an average of 
7.88^ objectives each, the 16 humanistic teachers averaged 8*00 objectives 
compared to the 7,87 objectives averaged by their behav^ioristic counter- 
Si^arts.- (See table 170- f ' * . 

^The pattern" of responseAamong each of these two groups made it diffi- 
cult to compare thei'r responses or'even to identify any real priority for 
tWe different objectives within either one of these groups. For the 
humanistic teachers, 2 pbjectives received 16 uotes* (100.0%) to tie for 
first place, 2 received 14* votes (87'.5%) to tl,e for seco.nd place, and 2 
more received l3 "Votes ,(8l.'3%) "to tie fo^ third place,- Although one 
objecjtive, to help students better understand and accept themselves as 



• ^ , 'TABLE 17 ' , ' ' 

Objectives Set- For Courses taught By The Humanistic 
* and Behavioristic Psychology Teachers * 

V * . • . 

— ■ • — : 9 7- ; ' — 

Humanistic Behavioristic • 
^ Teachers Teachers .'^^ • ^ 
Objectives F % R F ' % R ^ 



V 



UnderSytand -and actept' 








feelf as an individuals 


16 


. 100.0 


Understand personal 








•problems ^ 


16 


IQO. 


0 


Assist in l!Lfe adjust— 








men t 


14 


87. 


5 


'Apply psy. -knowledge 


13 


81'. 


3 


Develop appreciation 








for p'sycholog'y 


10 


62. 


5 


V^UUt^ WJ.L1I dUvj J. C oi^c 11 




87. 


5 


• r 

UcVclup pirlJ-UbUpny UL 








life 


13 


81. 


3 


•Elim^inaCe misconceptions 








about psychology ^ 


8 


50. 


0 


Assist in preparing for 








family life 


7 

• 


43. 


8 


Prepare for college 








psychology ^courses 


5 


31. 


3 


"Understand vocabulary 


6' 


37. 


5 


Vocational 'planning 


6 


37. 


5 


Other 


0 


: 0. 


0 


^ X 


= 8. 


00 





1.5 ^ 

3:r^' 

5.5" 

7. • 
3.5 



5.5 

8 
9 



12 

10.5 



1^: 



■1 



13 


86.7 


1 


.44_ 


f 


80 ..0 


3'. 5 • • 


.20 


12 


"80.0 


'3.5 


.94 

r 


10 


66.7- 


6.5 


.61 


'12 


80.0 


3.5 


.50 


8 


53.3 


9.5 


.09* 


4 

9 


60.0 


8 • • 


.36* 


12 


80.0 


3.5 


.17 


.8 


53. 3 


9.5 - 


• .86 


10 


66.7 


6.5 ' 


:ll 


7 


46.7 


11 


.88= 


4 


26.7 


12 


.79 


1 


, -;^:7 






117 • 


87 • '/ 







•a* 

£ based on Chi-%quare (df = 1) 
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individuals , received 13 votes (86 • 7%) fAr sole possession of first place, 
4 different objectives received 12 votes| (80.0%) to tie for second place-/ 
Although their overall rankings appeared; to'be similar (jr^ (12) = ,60, 
£ <. •OS), the similarity is clouded by tfie large number, of objectives 
whioh shared the same ranking. .The objective, to help students cope with 
the ^problems*^ of emerging adolescence , prbvided the largest degree of • ^ 
^rank. difference between these, twp gr9upstof respondents. The humanistic 
teachers ranked this objective in position 3,5 while the behatioristic^ 
teachers assigned the objective a po*siti6n oT 9,5, 



When the responses pf these t;wo.gro|ips were examined regarding which 
of the 22 topics they included their irrespective courses, comparison between 
/and clarity within these two ^sets of data. are again clouded, by their^ patterns 
o^ resp^onses. The topic personality theory received 15 re^sponses^ (93, 8%)' 
from the humanistic teachers^ for first place among these ^22 topics • Social 
behavior .received 14 responses (87,5%)' for sole possession of second place 
before 3 topics tJLed for third place. However, the 2 topics *just mentioned 
and 3*other topics combined to f onn a 5-way tie for the first place topic 
ainong the 15 .behavioristic teachers. Immediately following this '5-way tie 
for ^irst is aN^-way tie for second place ampng this group of respondents*. 



Of the 22 topics, '16 received more than .1/2 ofCthe votes oT the 16 human- 
istic teachers while 17 received more than 1/2 of the votes of the 15 

Y 

behavioristic teachers. In -addition, each of the 22 topics was checked 
as average of. 9, 32 tim^s (s*d, = 3,56) by the humanistic and 9,82 times 

• • ' ^ / V 

(s,d. = 2.97) by the behavioristic teachers. In review, the number ot 
SRylit or tied nranks among both s^ts of. data make it very difficult to 
interpret the' degre'e of correlation -between these two sets of responses, 
A rank-order correlation coefficient with these data would represen.t a 
distortion of ' these rankings, (See Table 1&) , 

. 101 . ' ' 



table; 18 

Topics and Content Included in Courses Taught By Thte 
Humanistic an|^<s,Behavioristic Psychology Teachers 



Topics 



Humanistic 
Teachers 
F % 



B^h^ioristic 

Teachers 

P % R 



Personality theory 
.Sociail behavior 
Mental illness 

Emotions 

Drugs, alcoholism, etc . 
Intelligence . " ' 

/ 

Mol:ivation 
Mental health 
The adolescent' 

Abnortiml hehav±6r 
Love 

Growth and development 

.Mental retardation 
Learning and thinking 
Maifriage and the family- 

^Hj^redity and genetics 
Senation and percepti^o^ 
History of psychology 

Parapsychology, esp 
Human l\pdy-physiology 
Child care 



v) * Statistics 



15 


93.8 


14 


^ 87.5 


13 


81.3 


13 


• 81.3 


12 


75.0 


lb 


62.5 




62.5 


13 


81.3 


11 


68.8 


9 
12 


75.0 


9 


56.3 


9 


56.3 


6 


37 .5 


9 


. 56.3 


6 


37.5 


7 


43. '8 


9 


56.5 


9 


56.5- 


5 


31.3 


2 


•12.5 


2 


'12.5 






X 


= 12^8' 


1). 





1 

2 
4 

4 

6.5 
9.5 

9.5 

4 
8 

ia.5 

6.5 
13.5 

13.5 
18.5 
13.5 

18.5. 
17 

13.5 

13.5 

20 

21.5 
21.5 



•13 
13 
13 

12 
■ 12 
12 

12 
• 10' 
11 

13' 
9 
11 > 

Id 
12" 
8 

.10 
9 

6 ■ 

6 
6 
5 



86.7 
*86.7 
86.7 

80.0 
-80.0 
80.0 

80'.0 
66.7 
73.3- 

86.7 
60.0 
73.3 

66.7 
80.0 
33.3 

66.7 
60.0 
40.0 

.40.0 
40.0 
33.3 



■2.5 .95 
2.5 . -.'64 
2.5 .94 



■ 7' 
7 . 

,7 1 

7 ' 
13, 
10.5 

2.5 
15.5 
10 .-5 

13 " 

7 
17 ' 

13 

15.5 
18 

18 
18 
21 



20.0 22 



■ . 7-1 
.92 
.50 

.50 

' .91 

.14 ' 
.61 
• .54 

.82 
\ .04* 
.84 

..21 
.59 

, -59 

.59 
.89 
' .34 



.9i 



li.4 



*2 < .05 



based on Chi-square (df -'l). 




The responses qf these teachers to ,the item seeking itrformation as to " " 
the topics atid content they believed -should be included in psychology 

^ ^ "> c 

courses* on the precollege level were tallied and ranked. The topics 
which they, selected were included in a list of 22 topics -identical to y 
the' list just mentioned except* that this particular list included an , 
invitation 'to add other topic® should those mentioned be inappropriate. 

Again, for the-'third consecutive set of dat5, the frequency of tied 
ranks among the ^responses make meaningful interpretation of these findings 
difficult.' The topic^ personali^ theory was, again in sole possession of 
first place among the humanistic teachers with 15 responses (93.8%) but 
it was followed by 7 'consecutive tied rank series of topics. Following 
' first pla:ce, the next topic to hold a rank by itself is physiology in . * 

l'9th place. Hence, between the topics personality theorj^ and phys^iology , 
17 different topics shared 7 rank positions in the rank-order procedure. 
Among the behavioristic teacher responses, t\ie rafikings were even more ' \. . 

piggy-backed]j Six different topics each shared first, ^second, and third 
place among thi§ set of data^ i.e., 6 different topics received 13 responses ; 
(86.7%),, 6 received 12 responses ^0.0%), and 6 more received 10 responses 
' (66.7%). The first topic in the set of responses to hold a rank by itsfelf 
is child care in 21st place. (See Table 19). --^ SJ f ^ 

The behavioristic teachers selected an average of 15.9,3, topics that 
they believed should be included^in their cours.e compared to an average 

. ■ — "^"atm ^ 

of only 14.06 topics selected by their humanistic counterparts— ^a difference^ 
of nearly 2 topics*. Among the 22 topics listed, each topic received an 
average of 10.82 responses (s.d^^.^ 2.3^t) from the; behavioristic teachers ^ 
, and 1Q3p^9 responses (s.d. f 3.15) from the, humanistic teachers. These , 
figures reveal that ttie behavioristic teachers not^only thought -more* • 



J 



TABLE 19 

•Topifcs The Humanistic and Behavior istic Teachers Thought 
Sh'ould.Be Included Within .Precollege Psychology Courses 



.V 



Topics 



Humanistic Behavior istic . 

Teachers ' Teachers 

F^. ' . X . R F ' % R ' Si^ 



k) Personality theory .15 93.8 1 " ■ 13 86.7- 3.5 .95 

b) Social behavior "14 -87.5 ''^ 2.5^ 12 80.0. 9.5 .94 

c) Emotions, ' 13 81.3 4.5* 12 «0.0 9.5 .71 

dV Learning and' thinking - 14' 87.5 2.5 IQ 66.7-15.5 .^4 

e) Drugs, alcoholism, etc. 13 81.3 4.5 12 80;0 9.5' - .71 

■f) Mental illnegs ,"12 75.0 6.5' \ 13, 86.7^ 3.5 • . .13 

g) Intelligence 11 68.8' l6 ''13> ^ 86.7 3.5- .'45. 

h) The adolescent 11 68.8 la 13 '86.7 3.5 ..45 

i) - Abnormal behavior" ' . 11 68.8 10 13 86.7'\ 3.5' .'.45 

j) Mental 'health 11 68.8 10 12 80.0 9.5 .>6 

k) Marriage and the family 12 75.0 ^, 6.5. 'lO^ 66.7 15.5 .91 

1) Growth and' development 10 62.'5" '13'.5 12' 80.0 9.5 ' . 5"0 

m) Moti^vation ' 9 "56.3 15.5 '13 86. 7i, 3.5 .14' 

n) Love 11 -68. « 10 10 66.7^ 15. 5_ '.79 

■o) Mental retardation- 8 50.0 ' 17.5 12 80. o" 9.5" .17 

■p) Histofy'of psychology ' ' 10 62.5 13.5 - 9 60.0 19.5 .82 

Sensation and perception 8- 50.6 • 17'. 5 10 66.7 15^5 ■ .56 

r) Parapsychology, esp. 9 .56,3 ' 15.5 9 60.0 l^TsN^',, .88 



'66.7 



s) Heredity and genetics 6\ 37 . 5 20 10 '66.7 15.5 .20 

t) Human body-physiology ■. 7~ 43.8 19, itl '66.7 • 15.5 .'36 

u) Child care ^ . ' ' ^ ^0 21 6 40.0 21 .61 

v) Statistics •. .' 3 'l8.8 22 ' .4 26.7 22 .92 



• ' - •• ' ■ X = 14.06 . 15.-93 

^£ based on Chi square (df = X) * / 



topics should be .included in their coursess than did the Jnumanist ilc ^ 
■ — I — • _ ' 

t 

^ teachers, but also that the behavioristic teachers were less likely to 
discriminate^ priorities among these topics as were their humanistic 
coynterparts. However, one could al&D argiie that Che behavioristic . / 
teachers saw'^a number of different tojjics as beftig of equal relevence 
— and importance while the humanistic teachers tended to s,ee some topics 
as being much more importar\t than others* 

The problem 'of combined' or t?ied rankings 'described above make- il: 
impossible to discuss with, meaning the relationship between what these' 
teachers taught in theit* classes and ttfe. topics ^thes.e teachers thought 
should tie included in these^ cdurses. The ^only clear-cut set -of responses 



'Which could be compared -is. that regarding the topic statistics . Both - 

^ groups of teachers placed this^ tppic last^ on their list of t^its -in- 

eluded inAlieir respective courses and last on their list of topics 

they 'believed should be included in psycholog^^coivrses An examinatrLon' 

. of Tables 18 arid 19 illustrate tire pfobi^n^ created by the response 

, . ^ • ' ^0 \^ - ' 

patterns of thBse* 'humanistic arid behavioristic teachers to thes^ "two * 

• ■ > • . 

^ qyestionn^ir^j^pfals,^ ' ^ 



Th'fe re^onses of these teachers regarding the general and sRecific 
metfiod^ they used to teacli psychology were e^xa&ined.' Of the 16 humanis'tic 
teachers, 15 (93.8%) used fche. lecture-'dis'cusJMPn metjiody-^ll (68.8%) used 



tjie discussion method, 7 (43.8%) used .the text and'lecture method, *and' 
3 (18.8%) each used th^ lec5turqg-d^onstration method^ and labotator^ 

exp^iments > Eight humarjdstijjp teachers (50.0%)' used" "other'!" methods ^ * > 

/ " ' ^ % ^ % ^ ' * * ^ '< ^ ^ ' ^ 

primarily consisting of Values clairif icatioa and .small group discussion ' * 

* * * ■ — • * 

"methods." Meanwhile, 12 of the- 15' behavioristic teachers ^(*0:0%) ttsed V- 

\he lecture-discussion method*, ID (66.7%) ^sed'tlie ^tex? and lecture ' - 




'lOf 



1 



method, 7 7%),, used the discussion method, 3 (20,0%) used laboratory 
. * experimenrts , and 1 (6,7%) usedjihe lecture-demOnstration method. One- 

fifth of the behavioristip teachers, 3 teacfi'ers or*20,0%, used "other" 
methods in addition to those -listed above,- * . ' 

Couverte^i to other terms ,^ tlie humanistic teachers on the average 
, spent 34.5% of their .time, in' leature , 32^8% in discussion , 13«8% in 
"other" methods, 12 ^1% ,in textbook use, 5,2% in laboratory experiments , 
and 1*7%^ in demons t?ra't ions . In contrast, the beha-vWLoristic 'teachers 
^ '-spent 'an ^erage of 37^7% of their time in lecture , 31 ^1% in discussion , 

' •* i6,^% in textbook use, 8,2% in "other" methods, 4.9% in laboratory 
^ . e^eriments , and 1.6^ in demonstration . Relatively speaking, the human- 
istic and behavioristic teachers as grouped ^pent approxitnately the same 
proportion of time using eacl^/>f these methods. However, these tethers ^ 
differed widely as individuals and such differences are not identifiable 
• in these grouped data. < . » • • , 

To review the responses of these, teachers in regards to their course 

objectives, content, and methods, the general pattern of their responses 

• ' * . t- ' 

suggests* a tremendoif3 degree of similarity between these two groups along 

.each of the four areas covered in this section. * A? distinct groups, the 

1' ' ' ' ' ^ 

humanistic and behavioristic teachers posited about? the same objectives 

■ ' ' • - ' J' 

for their courses, taught about the same content arid topic^ and used 

^out the same/methods. However, the behavioristy:: teachers were slightly 

more likely to think more' topics sHbuld be ilicluded in their courses than 

.did their huD^^nistic counterp^ts. -And finally, /while teachers 

did differ widely witjiin their individual groupp)^when their data were 

combined into their respective groups, these IJ^^es balanced out 

, and revealed few differences existed between these groups of teachers. 
*t • - * 



( 
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Stated-adopted Textbooks % , ^ 

When asked whether or hot they^used one of the five state-ad6pted 
psychology te:itbooks in teaching their courses, 12 of 16 humanistic 
(80,0%) and' 10 of 13 behavioristic (76.9%) teachers reported they used 
these textbooks. • , ' - ' ^' ' 

. ~X • • - " - . 

When asked 'to identify the specific textbook they used, 6 (37.5%) 
of the humanistic teachers indicated the Engle-Snellgrove text. 
Psychology; Its principles and applications ; 4 , (25.0%) indicated -the 
"Gordon text, Psychblogy for yqu ; 3 (18.8%) indicated the Sandberg-Fenton 
text. Introduction to the behavioral sciences ; 2 (12 . 6%)- indicated the 
Tallent-Spungin text. Psychology: Understanding ourselveg and others ; 
and, 1 (6.3%) indicated the Sorenson text. Psychology for living . Only 
3 of the ^^tate-adopt^e^ textbooks were used by the*' 10 behavioridtic 
teachers responding- to this item. Five of the^e 10- teachers, used the 
Engle-Snellgrove text, 4 used the Tallent-Spungin text; and 1 used the - 
Sorenson te^ctbbok. 

'Just because these teachers had these various textbooks available 
did not automatically mean they used .t'hem in teaching' their psychology 
courses. A separate question sought information on the amount of use 
these textbooks^ got within the context of the course and its assignments. 
Seven of 14 bel^avioristic (50,.0%) and 3 of. 16 humanistic, (48.8%) teachers 
reported they used their textbooks a "great deal of the time." Ojc the 
1 other behavioristic teachers, 4 (28. 6^ used the text ""often," 2 
(14.3%) used the text "occasionally," and 1 (7.1%) used it "rarely •" ^ 
Meanwhile; 7 -humani-stic teachers #43. 8%) ^reported using the bpok "often" 
while 5' (31.3%) rBported using'it "occasionally," and l^(6.3%) used-^the 
text "rarely." These data .suggest, that behavioristic teachers as* a group 
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used fewer of the 5 state-adopted textbooks than did their humanistic . * 
counterparts. In addition, these data indicate that these behavioristic 
teachers used their books more extensively in their courses than did the 
humanistic teachers. 

Teacher Preparation and Training 

Of the 15 psychology teachers certified in the area of social studies, 
11 (73.3%) were behavioristic axid 4 (26.7%) were humanistic teachers. Of 
the 4 remaining b-ehavioristic teachers, 1 each was certified in Adminis- 
tration. Guidance and Counseling, Mathematics, and Psychology. Of the'' 
/II other humanistic teachers responding to this Item, 4 (26.7%) were 

r 

certified in Guidance and Counseling with 1 each certified in Science, 
Psycholo^, English, School Psychology, Speech, Art, and Business Education: 
In other words 2 out of 3 behavioristic teachers were certified in /he 



social studies while only 1 out of 4 humanistic teachers were certified in 
this same area. 

A majority of teachers in- each of the fwo groups had completed college 
course work at below the masters degree level. Ten of the humanistic 
(62.6%)" and 8 of Jthe behavioristic (53.4%) teacher had either earned 
just the bachelors degree or had completed work beyond the bachelors 
yet sho^ of the masters degree level. One-third of the behavioristic 
teachers ajnd 31.3% of^ the humanistic teachers had completed the masters 
degree or gone beyond this degree short of the specialist decree* 
Doctorate degrees were held by 1 humanistic fnd 1 behavioristic psychology 
teacKfer. . - - - ' 

All 31 teacljl^rs making up these two groups idnetified the total numbet 
of coll.ege-co'urse credit hours they had earned in psychology. .Th^ 16 
' humanistic teachers averaged 25.3 semester hours of p^sychology (s.d, = 13*1) 



while the IS" behavioristic teachers averaged 30,0 semester hours, (s,d, « 

37, 4)'. However,- dropping ,f com the behavioristic group the one teacher 

with'450 semester hours in psychology, the average for the remaining 

14 teachers is 21,4 hours (s,d, = 17*89), With the 150 hour teacher, 

. . ^ ....... ■ ^ , 

the behavioristic teachers 'on the average earned nearly 5 .more hours of 

college credit in psychology than did their humanistic dounterparts, 

But^ dropping this teacher from their group reduces their average to ^ 

nearly 4 semester hours below the average of the humanistic teachers • 

Depending upon this decision, the behavioristic teachers either earned 

more £r less hours of college psychology ai^d educational psychology credit 

than did the humanistic teachers. 

When asked whether they felt their college course background and * 

training had adequately "^prepared them to teach psychology to high school 

students, 10 of the humanistic (66,7%) and 12 of the behaviorist^.c '(80,0%^) 

teachers indicated in the affirmative* Thus, the 'behavioristic teachers 

as a gfoup^felt slightly more adequately prepared than their humanistic 

*/ * • ' 

counterparts; This survey did not collect information relative to ,the 
teason why these different teachers felt as they did towards their college 
pr^aration* . 'y 

TO review, the typical hqmanistic teacher held a subject-area certifi 
cate in any one of 8 different areas, had completed woVk^at the bachelor's 
level or just beyond, had earnecj approximately 25 semester ^hours in 

ft 

psychology course work, atid felt reasonably adequate about her/his 
collegfe preparation regarding psychology. On the ather hand, the typical 
behavioristic teacher held a social studies certificate, had completed 
work almost to the masters level, had eatyied ajiproximately 30 hours of 
psycholog)^ course credit in college, and felt pretty comfortable about 

* * > s % 

< ■* - ' 

her./his preparation to teach the psychology course, 



* Need for* Instructional Resources , ' ' ' , 

^\ t± . information concerning the ielt ne^s of tjie^ teachers toward 
' audiWis'uBl and instructional resources was obtained. All lA of the 
behavioristic and 13 of the humanistic (81,3%) teachfers responding to 
"this iteW reveal'ed^ they desired more instructional materials to help 
them \^itfi*the±t courses, Tturthennore, every teacher, in each group 
* indicated' tfiese 'mater^ials '-would be/used if ^hey were made available 
^ to them foi: *t heir use. \ . ^\ ^ 

When' these teachers identified what specific types of ^diovisSual 
iQaterials. and ,res6urces they wanted, the degree of correlation between 
their i:anking3 was found to be significant (v^ (15) = ,67, £*< yOl) . 
The fir^t three' choices - of materials among the humanisti,c teachers - ^ 
was films (13 responses or 81-3%), m aterials for classroom eXeriments 
* (ll^re^ponses or 68.8%), and a newsletter for teachers '(10 Responses or 
62.5%). Tied foV first place amon^ the 15 types 'of materiMs for 'the \ 
behavioristic teacbers were fhe materials filmstrips and jfeimulation games 
('feach with 13 responses or ^.7%).^ Third place :was filled with films 
(12 responses or- 80.0%)., (See Table 20). ^ , ^ 

Interestingly, the behavioristic teachers ranked/ the resource 
<-' matetial for classroom experiments in eighthT)lace while the humanistic' 
teachers placed this resource '.second in their priority of requests.^ The 
materials receiving the largest amount of difference between rankings 
we^re simulation games and a reference servi(!e fpr/ students . For edch of 
these two types of materials, the gap between rankings, by these respec- 
" tive groqps was 6.5 ranks. The Average difference in ranking for a 
. given type of material was 3.13 ranks (s.d. = 2ai). Ho^rever, as illus- 
trated above, despite the apparent differences existing between these 
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TABLE 20 ; , - ; . 

Types of Audiovisual Aids and Other Instructi<)nal Resources ^ v 

Desired by the Humanistic and Behaviqristic* feachera. <^ - 
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:ings, their lev^l 



sets of rankings, their lev^l of agreement is exteemely high for these ' 
many different types of materials/ In addition, the average humanistically- 
.oriented teacher indicated a neajd- fox 6.25 types of materials compared to 
8.53 types of materials desirerf by thk behavibristic teachers.^ 

In review, a large majority of teachers in each of these two groups 
"wanted more audiovisual and-jinstructibnal r.esources tp h^lp thetn do a y^"^ 
-better job Caching this cdUrse. All 31 of these teachers ^reported th^y. 
would use the^ materiils/ Finally, even though the avera-ge behavioristic 

/ / ' ^ . . ^ ■ ■ 

teacher desired 2.28 types of materials more than did the average humanistic 

* / • "\ 

/ \ m 

I 0 

teacher, both groups of /teachers ranked these 15 types of materials at 
abqut the same level of prior;Lty. ^ , ^ 

Professional AwareneSjfe and Involvement ' * ^ , 

Three items regarding the awareness and-* involvement of these teacfiers 
in differe*nt areas 6f related professional activities were included in the 
questionnaire. These questions concerned their awareness of -the APA's 



Human Behavior Curriculum Project, their receipt of the AP'X newsletter 
^ Periodically , and their involvement in the Mississippi Council for the 
Social Studies (MCSS) . Their responses to thqse three items are provided 



— zr 



below. 



Only .5 of these 31 teachers were aware of the existence of the Human 

-Behavior Curriculum Project. Of these 5, 4 .wer^ hui?\anistic and 1 was a 

behavioristic teacher. Only one of these teachers received the APA 

Clearinghouse on Precollege Psychology newsletter. Periodically . This.* 

teacher wa's humanl'stically*-^riented. Finally, a beMvioristic teacher 

was the otily psycl\plogy teacher among^ these two groups who belonged tc 

the MCSS. In addition, 60.0% of the behavioristic and 35.7% t)f the 
' i * 

< « * ^ i ' 

humanistic teacher§ indicate^ they wanted information on how to join* 

this social studies professional organizatipn. 



.Reyiev and Conclusions^ 



.7 



' Although .conventional wisdom perceives humanistic and behavioristic 
teachers as ^teaching' two entirely different types of psychology courses, 
this diffeifence was' not bom out in these data. Few real c^fferences, 
existed between these two groups of teachers. In some ca$es, the extent 
pf ' t;hfe'ir similarity ifcas surprising^ And, in many other caSes,^ there 
,were greater d-i^ff^ences among the teachers in e4ch of the separate 

. ^ \ ' . , ^ 

groups th^n there were differences between these two groups oS teachers. 

Among the more important ri^ndings of this survey relative to the status 

of humanistrc-behavioristic psychology courses in Missi;ssippi"are:v 

/ ' ■ ' ' • ^ ^ * 

(.a) two-thirds of the humanistic and one half of the behavioristifc 

. , . ' teachers * taught in public secondary schools; 

• (b) behavioristicallyjc^riente^J teachers were slightly more lijcely . 

than humanistic teachers to be found teaching in schools with <- 
small enrollments; 
(c) behavioristically-oriented teachers were* slightly moreolikely 
to teach in schools witn heavy white student populations; 
^, (d) humanistic and behavioristic teachers were located about' 
equally among rural-suburban-and urban school settings;* 

(e) humanistic and behavioristic teachers were* about equal in the 
number of semester and year-long psychology couifses they taught; 

(f) behavioristic teachers taught the only two required psychology ' 
courses in these ^5 sch^^ols; ' "t* 

(g) humanistic teachers averagg^ 1.25 sections of psychology each 

day compared to 1.47 sections taught by the behavioristic 
^ teachers; 

(h) one half of the humanistic and 60.0% of tthe behavioristic 
. • teachers taught classes which enrolled only eleventh and 

twelfth .graders; * 
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Ci) four-fifths of the classes taught by both -^roUpa. of teachers 
. • enrolled more females, than male students; . . C 

(j) hum^istic teachers were more lik^y tb teach classes which 
»nrol'le6 heavy white student populations even thoygh they 
offered the courses in more predominantly black achools; 

- / , - ^ V - ' - - ' f 

humanistic (84.6%) and behavioriptic (93^*3%^ teachers alike 
y reported the psychology course was a popular one to take in ^ 

' their respective schools; " 
(1) teachers in both groups averaged about - the same number of 

) . . . ' " . - ■ ■ 

instructional objectives for their courses^ i.e. 8.00 and 
7*87, an^ had a difficult time identifying any clear-cut* 
priorities -among these ob1ect;ives; f- — 
(m5 '-Humanistic teachers selected p^ersonalit^ theory as^he tropic ^ 
more frequently covered and the 'topic, that most ought to be / 
included in their courses while the behavioristic teachers 
selected five 'different topics a^ thf ir most taught topics 
and six topics as those that most often should be included 
in their courses; 

, / ^ ^ - 

(n) humanistic (93.8%) and -behavioristi^ (80,0%) teachers alike * 

used the lecture-discussion method most frequently in the, 
classroom as the mode of Instruction; 



(o) state-adopted psychology., textbooks^'we/e used bjT a large 

number of tHe humani*stic .(76.9%) and behaviori&trc* (80.0%) 

* t ' ' 

teachers; . . ' 

(p) the Engle-Sneligrove text, Psycliology; Its principles and 
' applications , was the most used,i:ext ap9ng bpth^.the^numanisitc 
(37.5%) and beHavioristdc <50.0%) teachers;. • - 
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(q). behavior is tic teachers were slightly mor^ likely tp use ^heir 
textbooks more^ex-tensively than ^ere their humanistic counter- 
parts; 



J* (r) two-thirds .of the behavioristic and only one-f ourtThx of the ^ J 
Humanistic teachers -"held certificates in the sdcial studie^ • 



(s) a majority 'of teachers in each group had completed cbi^lege 
course work at below ,t^e masters level/ *<ar=> ' y 



(t) humanistic ''teachers averaged 25.3 semesteY hours in psychology ' 
. and educatioi\al psycholctgy courses in ^ollege while the .behavio^- 



ERIC 



istic teachers averaged 30.0 semie^ter hours with' and 21.4 semester 
hours without the one/teachet with 150 ho'urs' earned in this 

>. . ^ ■ . " ■ ^ 

content area course work;'^ ' ' . " - 

^ ' ^ ^ ' : ^ . . • \ ^ ^ ^ " 

(u) -two-thirds 'of the humanistic and ' four-fifths of *the^4)ehavioristic 
tea cKers reported they' felt adequately prepared to teach psychology 
to hiin school students;'^ J . » • * ' 

(v) an overwhelming majority ot teachers in both groups reported ^ 
. they not only wanted more audiovisual' ^nd other instructional 

^ -,m^tertals to help them with their courses but that. they, would 

'-^ V - * , , ' • • ) * 

use these materials if they were make available* to them;^and,'^ 
(w) humanistic teachers "degired* ^Ipis as the material they most - 

wanted to have access to while 'behavioristic' teachers most wanted 
filmstrips and simulatiJn \^fes . ' * ' . ' . 

^ J — r — ^ \ : ' * w 

In conclusion, out of the 9S variables . examined In this -chapter^ rela- . 

^' ' - . I " ^ >^ 

tive to "the responses of these two groups of teachers, only 5 possessed 

differences which could accurately be labeled 'as being ^sigi^if^'cant (£ < •05), . 

In other words, these teachers .were similar^ along -93 of ^.98 variables on 

which tl^e'^ were compare^<^, On^ must confliide that these behavioristic 



and humanist fc teachers as a group taught ):heir cdtirses in abput the . 
same types of schools, witK* the same types of students leartiing about 
the .same kinds of. th'lngs from teachers whb were similar in their college 
background and' training. / ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 



' *The Psychology Course From The Students Perspectives^ ^ 
In-additiofi'tO' the teacher survey reported ip^the earlier segments 
.of -this report^^data were also collated from a number of students who 
were afctually enrolled in psychology courses taught by these same 
teachers^ AU 35> teachers who taught s^arate 'psychology courses* were 
asked )if tfiey would allow their ^students to be surveyed as well* Each 
teacher received a^brief letter explaining the nature of the student 
survey, a^sample Apy of tKe two-page, ,9-item student questionnaire, 
and a stamped, selfVaddressed return postcard on which s/he was to 
indicate the^total number of student qgestronnaires s/he needed.. The 
request to conduct the student' survey was jnailed to the teacher xd.thin 
.-.one week ii the* receiW of the teacher's completed questionnaire.^ 
Whenever^possible, the a^Jl^ropriafe number of student surveys and a - 
self-addressed, stamped return envelop Was mailed tol.the teacher- 
within 24 hour's -of th^eceipt of her/his completed, ^|^card. ' 



Returns 



Of. the 23 pubWc School teachets receiving requests to survey ' 
their students, 15 (-65 -.2%) returned « completed postcards asking for a^ 
total of J'OA student questionnaires. , Jf all these survey |pUs had 
been completed, than ^2. 9% of the 1,354' public school Students taking 
psychplogy would have been sury^yed. Thiijteeti teachers returned 507 
completed itud^nt questionnaires. These 507 studei^t responses ^ 



represent 37 M% of the JL,354 public school student total. Meanwhile,* 

of the 12 private schqol teachers surveyed, 10 (83.3%) agreed to' survey 

their students. Of these, 9 returned 217 completed, questionnaires^. 

t 

These 217 students .represent 62 . 9% of the 345 private school students 
who took the course during 1974-75^. Thus, 724 of the 1,699 students 
(42.6%) tajcing psychology courses in Mississippi high schools during 
1975-76 completed the- 'student questionnaire, . The'results of the 
analysis of these student data* to be reported in this chapter* 

Characteristics of Students Enrolled in the Psychology Courses 

\fticluded in the student questionnaire were four items designed 
to gather descriptive data relative to the sex,^ race, age, and grade^ 
level of each respondents Inform^tion was lalso sought as to the 

t * 

Tetter grade each student earned in the psychology course for the , 
previ-ous grading term. An overview of these descriptive dati is . 
presented- belby. (See Figures. 1 and 2). 
(A) Sex of students # . ' 

Although 26 of the 35 teachers indicated their ^cl^sses cons^-sted 
of a majority -af- females, no data were available ^reyealilig the exact 
percentage or number of females enrolled in these psychology courses. 
As expected from the teacjier ' data, females did*make up a majority of 
the studenf pdpulation samp Ted in the 1975-76, survey. Of the 724 
students, 458 or 63.5%, were female with the remaining 3tudents, 263 
.or 36.5%, being male. If these percentages are indicative of the 
female-male ratio in separate psychology classrooms, then the 1,699 
student total, 1079 were female. By contrast, 58.6% of the -Florida 
student's completing a similar survey in 1974-75 indicated they were, 
females. ' * • * 



A Crosstab ila'tion of Descriptive Data Pertaining^fo the 724 
Mississippi Secondaify Sjcho'ol Sjtudents Who Responded to ithe * 
'1975r76 Psychology Survey; Frequency Data* * 
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A Crosstabulation of 'Descriptive Data Pertaining,. to the 724 Ml3(Bisslppi Secondary School Students 
• Vftio i^esponded to the 1975-76 Psychology Survey: Percentage Data* 
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The 'typical' female psychology student was white, in the twelfth 

m 

grade, 17 years of age, and equally likely to have received -an "A" or 

"B" in psychology during the previous grading term. Likewise, the 

; , ' ^0 

-typical' male waswhite, in the twelfth gr^de,^17 years of age, and ^ 
equally likely to Have received an ''A", "B",*or "C" in psychology foE 
the preceding term. These characteristics are nearly identical t6'» 
those reveajed by a similar survey of* 1,215 students enrolled in Flofitia 
psychology courses during 197V75. 

(B) Race of students . • > " - . " 

When these data were examined according to the race of the student's 
enrolled in. these courses, the results were consistent* w^-th previous 
teacher responses. Of -the 35 teachers, 24 had reported moderate-to- 
heavy white student enrollment? in tKe separate psycjjMogy cdurses. ^' 

V 

This high precentage of white sftudents was,s^ported by the student 
returns. V A large majority^of the 724 students, 566 students or 78.8%; 
*were white. Black students numbered 151 responses (21.0%) .while 2 
students (.2%) indicated their race was something 'other* than white 
or black. Using these percentages as estimates, then of the 1,699 
students Enrolled in Mississippi's psychology courses, 1,338 were 
white, 357 were bla<5k, and 4 were 'other' in respect to racial charac- 
teristics.'' j • * • • . ^ " . 

The 'typical' white student was female, in the twelfth grade, i 
17 years old, and the recepient of an "A" or "B" grade during the 
last term in the psychology course. Similarly, th^ 'typical' black 
student was female, in the twelfth grade, either '17 or 19 years old, 
and the recepi-ent of either a "B" or "C" grade in psychology for the 
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previous grading term. These characteristics are parallel to those 

• A ■ - ^ 

revefaxed by the Florida student responses, s 

' Grade levels of students - , 

/ " ~ ;^ ~" . ■ * . ■ , 

I ' The teacher data related to the grade leyel of students enrolled* 
in these classes indicated a heavy senior population. Wheij the results 

^ of the student responses were examined, the findings revealed -that ov^r 
two-thirds of the 724 . students, 518 or 71.9%, were seniors, with junior 
(155 students or 21.5%), "sophoinore (27 students or 3.8%), and freshmen 
(20 students or 2.8%) following in - that -order. ' ' 

At all grade levels, the typical stucient was a white female. As. 
might be expected, as the grade level rose, so the ageNi^el of the- 
Students increased with freshmen primarily 14 years of 'age, sophomores 
primarily 15l years of age, 'juniors primarily 16 ye^rs of age, and senio 
'primarily 17 years of age. Interestingly, seniors were equally likely 
to have earned an ."A" or, *'B" while juniors were most likely to have ^» 
received a "B" and sophomores a "B" or *!D" in the course for the pre- 
vious grading period. However, only one of the 20 freshmen taking the 
course indicated ha'ving received a 'grade in the course. ^ This grade was 
an "A". . _ 

(D) Age ^.levels of students * 

, The results of the student data indicated that orie-half of ^these 

..students (355 responses or 49.2%), were 17 years of age. Eighteen 
year old students (203 responses or. 28. 2%) made up 'the second most 
numerous age category^ with 16 "year old students (114 responses or 
15.8%) third, 15 year* old , students (22 responses or 3.1^) fourth, 
14 year old students (15 responses or 2.1%) fifth, and 19 year old 
students (12 responses or 1.7%)/sixth. Collect;Lvely, ,558 of the 
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724 studeilts (77.1%) responding to this survey were either 17 or 18 ; . 
years of* age. The typical '-17 year old student was a white female, 
a ^ senior, and equally liTcely to have received an ."A" or. "B" in psychology 
fbr the previous grading term. These data, are a •.carbon copy of the ^ . 

Characteristics of the 'typical' 17 year old student as* revealed by 

, ■ - 

the Florida' student survey. ■ * ' 

(E) Academic grades received by students 

Each student was also asked to identify the grade s/he received in 
N » « 

the- psychology course for the previous grading term. ■ Over a third' of ^ 

aii~grades given by the 22 ; teachers of these 724 students were "B" 
grades (240 responses or 37.4%) while an almost equal percentage of 
students, 33.6% or 216 responses, received an "A"' grade. A distant 
third position was filled by the "C" grade category (i:^ r&^pon: 
or 17.7%) with "D-" grades fo^rth with 51 responses (8.0%) and "F 
grades fifth with 25 responses (3.9p. For whatever reasons, "80 stu- 
dents (11.0% or the 724 'studeilts surveyed) failed fo indicate the grade 
titey received for the previous' grading period.. The" most plausible 
explanation for this high number of "no responses" is that these stu- 
dents wer^ in their finst term in the psychology course and had not 
yet^ received grades f or .thfe course, 
(F) Summary of student descriptive data 

At this time, a- composite description of the 'typical' secondary schbol 
psychology student in Mississippi, can be <reveloped. She is a whitS, 17. year 
old senior enrolled tn a rural- public school course with an enrollment of. ^ 
approximately 25 students.^ She receiveci an "A" or "B". in her psychology 
course for the last term. : Her- psychology course is a one semester-lengthy 
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social studies elective course. Her class of approximately 25 students 
includes 13 white females, 7 white males, 3 black females, and 2 black 
males. ' The majority of her classmates are 17 or 18 year-old seniors 
with a few juniors and either 1 , sophomore or freshman also enrolled. 
Of these students, about 18 received "A's" or "B's" for the la|t grad-^ 
ing term in this .course. Only one of her classmates received i^grade 
"of "D" •or "F".^ These data are nearly identical to those f oundp in the 

i . / 

stb^nt responses from the 1974-7^ Florida" study . In other wojrds,' 

t;^here exists little difference between thB types of students enrolled in ^ 

psychology courses in Mississippi and Florida high schools. \ 

* > • '. . ^ 

Student response to other ife^ms ' 

In addition to identifying themselves in terms of the five des- 

criptive categories just mentioned, tfiese students also ^revealed the 

reasons why they enrolled in these psychology cour^f^es, the topits they 

believed should be included in^these courses, and the types of audio- 

visual materials they thought should be used* by .their teachers in order 

to .teach them psychology. In each of these areas- of responses, the 

options provided on the student questionnaire were nearly identical to 

those listed on the teacher survey form. Hence, , comparison between th^ 

teacher and student responses is possible. Because the questionnaire 

completed by the Mississippi students was identical to that filled ^but 

by the Florida' st^idents, comparison between these two sets of student 

♦ // 

'data is also possibl'e. However, .prior jfo ^hese' comparisons, the 
.Mississippi student responses to the^e three items will be presented. 
(A) Reasons why students^ enrolled in the course ^ - ^ 

The students were provided a list of 1-2 reasons commonly cited for 
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•enrolling in-. psychology courses on the'high school level. Except for 
so.e Slight .o.ificati..-in wording" these 12 reasons were the sa.e as 
the li.t-^l2'a^iectives teachers cited for offering these courses. 
This technique made it-possible to compare the responses of these ; 
two groups of perso'ns'to determine the level of agreement between them ' 
(i.e., do students enroll in thesl courses for the same reasons schools 

u 0^ The students were asked to mark any and all . 
and teachers of fer, them?) • The stuaen . 

o*f the reasons which they had for enrolling, in their respecti..e psychology 
courses.' Space was provided ^r listing additional reasons should those 
identified not be appropriate or sufficient. The 724 student, marked 
an average of -4.49 reasons each (see T,ab>-21) . 
* The three reasons receiving the most support among the 12 reasons . 

listed are: ,> , . ' 

(a) to help me ^derstfnd and deal with my -personal prd- 

blems (446 responses or 61.6%); • , 

(b) to assist me in adjusting to life and in ' solving -life' s ^ 
problems (394 responses or 54 ^nd, 

- (c) to hfelp me betted .understand and accept myselK^s^an 
individual (386 responses 'or 53.3%). 
The three reasons least supported by these 724 students are: 
■ (1) to assist me in understanding the vocabulary asso- .J " 
■ ciated with" psychology (104 responses or 14.4%); 
■(b) to help me' in my 'vocational planning (118 responses or 

16.3%); and, * ' - ' 

■• (c)' to eUminate many, o^the misconceptions I have about 
• ■ -psychology and psychologists (142 responses or 19.6%). 
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table' 21 




Comparison of tthe Rankings of Mississippi and. Florida StuderifData 
"for the Reasons Th^y fnroll in^Precollege Psychology Courses • 



' ?^ ^ ^ Mississippi Student ^ Florida Student 
r I^esponses ' ' Responses 
Rieasons ' . "F % R , ^ E — _ 

a) To help me understand apd deal . , \ . 
with- my ^personal problems 446 61,6 1 51*7 1 

b) To assist me in adjusting to \ , 

life and in solving life's ^ \ . ' 

problems * . '394 54,4^ .2 ^ 46/2. " 2 

0 s - 

• « 

c) To help me better understand * * . 
and accept myself as an. in- 

dividual . 386 53.3 3 45.7 3 

d) To assist me in preparing for 

my future family life 341 47,1 4 . ' 36^,0 5 

e) To apply psychological know- ' ' ^ . ^ 
ledge to understand contem- * 

porary social problems and 
events ^ 

f) To prepare me for college^ 
psychology courses 



256 35-4 .5 ^2/1 



254 35-1 6 _ 35,7 



g) To assist me in rdeveloping a » 
basic philosophy of life 221 ^30-5 ^^ 7 35-3 * .7 

h) To help Hie cbpB with problems 

^ asspciated with emerging o 

adolescence \216 29,8' 8 * ^23,5 9 

' i) To help me develop an appre- , . , 

ciatioh for psychology as 'a ' ' • 

field of scientific knowledge 
and inquiry 



202 ' '27,9 9 30,9 



j) To eliminate many of the mis- 
conceptions I have about psy- 
chology and psychologists' 142 19,6 10 18,4 11 

* . > <k 

k) To^ help me in my vocational 

planning ^ 118 16,3 11 ' 18,4 ^ 10 

1) To assist me in understanding - ' ^ - , 

the vocabulary asS^iciated with 

psychology . " ' 104 14,4 12^ 16,6 J.2 



m) -Oth^r ' / > 171 . 23,6 ^ '--^^.i' 16,2. . — 

MdtB: The' rank-order coxSrelation Coefficient for those- two sets of data is- 
^ .98 (£ < .0001), The Zd^=6, i|6^q * ^ . ^ 
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Of the IZl students who indicated they had. 'other' reasons "for taking; 

the course, 86 (50.3%) , indicated they were required to take the course. 

Among the remaining 'other' reasons these students gave for enrolling 

in these, courses are:, to learn h^w to 'psyche-out' other rackrs; I 

^ V 

figured it would be fun and not muqh work, I was curious, it waS the 

only 'Class available . that interested me, I would enjoy ' practicing it 

(psychology), to understand myself better and to communicate better 

with others, to learn to understand problems of drugs, to be in this 

particular teacher '^room, it was required in my plans for college, 

and I was .interested ^im psychology , 

In contrast, the 33 psychology teachers rated 'the three items these 

students selected as their first, second, and third most frequent rea- 

sons for enrolling these courses as their secbnd, third, and first 

reasons for offering the course. In othet words, these teachers and ^ 

♦ 

students agreed as to the top three reasdtis for offering and' for taking 
psychology (see Table 2). Of the. 12 items listed, the,-greatest differ- 
ence exists for' the reason [objective] to help me [to assist students] in 
my future family life . The teachers ranked T:hi8 objective ninth while 
the students ranked this reason fourtii. Otherwise, the pattern of 
» similar 1^nkings indicated for^-'the top three pbj ectives-rreasons is ^ 
"mainjiained througl^out thfe listing' of these 12 objectives-reasons 

. (r_(12) = .76, £ < .01). 

Like these 724 Mississippi students, 1,215 Florida psychology stu-^ 
dents responded to" the exact same questionnaire items requesting they 
identi^ their reasons foi'-^ enrolling in , psychology . Interestingly, 
th^, -reasons the Mississippi student? ranked fii^st, second, and J:hird 
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I . ,. 

were assigned these exact same positions by the Florida •jtudents. ^In 

y . • - 

fact, these twp groups of students ranked these. l2 reason's iii^ nearly 

the exact same position along all 12 ranked-places "Uee Table -21). The 

degree of correlation between these two sets"^ rankings ' is an 

astronomiSl .95'^(£ < .001). In other words, fol: all practical con- 

sideration, there is virtually no difference between the reasons these 

two groups of students had for enrolling, in" thdi'r Respective courses. • 

(B) Jopics and Content Believed to be Important to Include in 

/ Thfese Courses , . , ^ 

A list of 22 topics ^^Wly included in high school psychology 
courses was presented iti the questionnaire with the request these 
students identify any an« -all of the^ topics they^-thought should be 
included in these (their^ courses. This list was identical to that 
placed in the teacher questionnaire ^reported earlier. In addition, - 

the students were provided the opportunity , to identify 'other' topics 

. . ••. . t ■ . 

besides those listed on the survey form. 

' ■ 4 

The five topics these students believed most oughf to, be inclu- 
ded in these courses were emotions (526 responses or 72.7%), lov| 
(513 responses or 70.9%)., marriage and the family "(509 responses or 
70 ||||^r"' -''"-' holism, etc . (468 responses' or 63:3%) and social 

behavior (458 responses or 63.3%). 'The three topics believed least 
important for these^.c'oi4£ses were statistics .(120 responses or 16.6%), 
■sensation and perception (192 responses or 26.5%), and the history of 
psychology (199 respotises 'o/ 27.5%). (See Table 22). .. , - 

.Among th^ pother' topics and content these students' believed 

should be included in their precoliege psychology ppurses ar6 sex. 

(8 responses), dreams (3 responses) , and -the braijft*fcloning. 



TABLE 22 . ., " " - ' " 

Comparison of the Topics and^Qontent the Mississippi and Florida 
•Psychology Students Believed Should be Included in Psychology Course.s 

■ % , ' ' : / • 

■ Mississippi Student -Florida Student 

/ * Respdnses^ ,. • . " Respohsres 







Topics 


F 




R , 


% 


R . 


i 

/ 

/ ■ 


. > 


Emotions 


526 


7z. / 


1 








b) 


Love 


512 ^ 


70 . y 










c) 


Marriage and the family ^ 


509 


-70,4^ 


c 

J 


• O 




dX 


Dtugs, alcoholism, etc. 


* 

. ACQ 


64.6^ . 


4_ • 


55^6 


10 




e) . 


Social behavior 


/CO 

458 


' 63.3. 




, DO . 


2 




f) 

" . g) ■ 

0 


Personality theory 
Mental illness 


:420 • 
-413 


. 58.0 
57 . 0 


7 -v- 


66,9^ 


■ 3' 
5 




r 

,h) 


Abnormal* behavior , 


. 3oo- 


53.6' - 




^9 4 




- 


. i). ' 


Child care 


* '3QQ 

* JOO 


* 53.6'. 


8.5. 


* ^ '/ 

43.8-'^ 


17 * 




' j) 


Mental tteC%l$R 


364 

<> 






L4 




k^^-Mental retardation 


O C Q 

. 35y 


49.6 


'11 • 


' 56 3 


9 




1) 
m) 


The, adolescent 
Learning and thinking 


X- 

.339 


47^9' .- 
46.8 ■ 


13 • 


57 2 


. 8 • 
^ 12 - . 




n) 


Parapsychology, esp 


..331 


45T7 


'14 


52 4 


li 




0) 


Intelligence • * 


r 321- 


44.3 * ."^ 


-15 




1*3 






Growth and development 


' 309 


42.7 , 


'l6 ' ■ 

• 

« * 


45.1 


. 15. 5 


V 




Motivation 


" 260 






"43.I0 , 


• 15.5 




r) 


Heredi^ and geri'Stics 


• 248 


34.3 


18 . - 


' 33.1 


.19 


r * 

J • J 


" s) 


The hum^body (physiology) 


237 


32.7 • 


19 


' 23 . 3 


, 21 , 




t) 


HistorV 01 psychology 


199 


27.5' ' 


20. 


33.4 

: / 


20 * 




■ • u)' 


Sensation /and perception 


*^192 


26.5 . 


21 ' 


39.3 


18 




v) 


Statistics ■ 


120 


■ 16.6 ■' . 


22 


20:3 


) 22 , 



Wote: 



The ranki- 
.87 



ranl<.-oj:d.er. correlation coefficient for these two sets of MSta 
(2'<'^k). The-Ed^ = 223 -.(df=22) ; - / 



St a is 
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co-nditioning, dealing with emotionally unstable people, death, the 
generation gap, genetic engineering, masculinity/feminininity , memory, 

^personality traits, 'plastic people' , ^population control, psycho- 
logical case studies, psychomurders, schirrophrenia, $exual behavior, » 
sex ahd morality, ' sexual reactions, sterotyp.es, transactional /, 
analysis, treatment of mental illhess, and types of treatment 
(1 responsfe each). ' J ' 

The student rankings for the'se 22 topics can be compared agam&t 

' both the teacher raiJkings for topics- they included in their courses 

(Table 3) and for topics ^their teachers tholzght shoujd be included 

— - • t ^ 

in "these courses (also Table 4), ' ' 

A comparison of, the rankings for the stud,ent responses relativ, 



to the topics they believed ought to^be taught with those* rankings 

V S 

assigned by the 35 teachers reg0rding the content they 'included in 
their courses reveals* somert decree of similarity between these two 
groups. The ^topics the students ranked first, second, and third 
were ranked fourth, eleventh, and fifteenth ty^ the teachers, T^iese^ 
findings suggest that the. three topics these students considered as 
most important to 'include in psychology courses were not covered very 
frequently in the courses in which they were enrolled. However, in 
general, these teachers did tend "to include in their ' couj-ses the ^ 
types of topics and content their students wanted' in' them (rg(22) = 
• fr3^£< .005), (See Table 22)., 

This-pattern of general agreement among, rankings was maintained 
when the rank-or<|erings of the teacher data concerning the topics 
they believed should be included in th'ese courses were compared with^ 



those orderings'of the studerit responses for this same^iteifi. The ^ 
•fcapicS emotions:, love , and martiage and' th&^family ,» ranked first, ^ second, 
and third by the students were ranked third, fourteenth, and twelfth, 
respectively,, by their teachers. However, despite this ^apparent lack ^ 
of agreement between these two .sets of r^kings, these teachers and ; 
studeiits did tend to agree .upon wh^*''ts^ics should 'be included in 
psy^ology courses offerjed in Mississippi-' s secondary |>4^hools. The 
degree of correlation betwee,!^ these two sets of rankings is ..62 (£.< .005) 

A higher level of agreement was found when the rankings for 'this 
questionnaire item by the 72.4 Mississippi and l'',214 Florida students 
were compared (£3(22) = .87, £< .001). The topics> ^otim6 ,: social 

behavior , and-- personaljj&y theory , ranked first, secoTld,-and I third, 
%i " " \ ^ J ' 

respectively, by the Florida students were- ranked fir^t^ fifth, an4 

sixth/respe*tively, by the Mississippji students (see Table 22). ' At ^ 

the same time, the topics statistics , sensation and perception , and ^ 

the history of psychology raiiked twenty-second, twenty-first, and - 

tt^rentieth, respectively by the Mississippi ^tudents received rankings 

of twenty-second, eighteenth, and twentieth; respectively, from the 

Florida studetvts. These close rankings and the high level o^ cdrrela- 

fion C.87) between these sets of data indicate that these . two groups 

of students were similiar in their beliefs about what topics ought to 

be included in these psychology courses* In oiher word^3, Mississippi 

students are not much different from Florida students in^ their beliefs 

abou% iJliat .should be studied in tbeir^ respective psychology courses. 

' Instructional Resources Degjired by These Students 

These students wereg/ven an opportunity, to identify*the types of 
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audio-visual materials and instructional resources they desired to see 
their tei^chers Vse in teaching them psychology. A list of 15 diffel-ent 
types of resources was .provided on the questionnaire. 13 of which* were 
identical to those fisted in the teacher .survey form. A space^was also 
provided ^or 'identifying 'other'' resources besides those not listed. 
the students were invited to check* all the materials and resources 
they wanted to^see used.* (See.Table 23). . . , 

^ - . - ' ^ ^ , * 

Of 'these 15 items, the three top'-^ranked materials .as thase most 
desired ar^ films (577 responses or 79\'7%) , guest speakers (503 
responses t)r*69.^%), and filmstrips (462 respon^es-.or 63.8%); The 
three least desired types of materials are posters of famous psychologists 

' (51 responses or 7.<^), materials for, slow learners , (98 .responses or 13.5%), 
;^d overhead thermal transparencies (112 responses or 15.5%). These\724 

' students' checked an average of ^5.47 types of instructional resources they 
wanted to see theit teachers use in their psychology ^urse curriculum. 

' Among the "other" types of materials an4 resources 'These students de- 
sired were field tr^ps (19 responses - 12' of which called for f iel^ trips-- 

. . , * ' ' • o o 

to mental institutions), classroom discussions (2 responses), and" lefes 
nates, group-talks, experimental drugs, a psychology 'library, magazines,. ; 
Sample personality tes^ts^ photographs, slides, ijnk blots, shorter and . 
; easier. psychology tests, and cW^e studies. (L response each). In a class 
where no textbooks were used, L2 students- indicated, they wanted a 
psycholog35 textbook Probably the most interesting'' response was that, ^ 
by a'studerit who desired 'another principal' as a^ type of resource that 
Duld help iijrj^fove the psychology course. 

In contrast, the three types of materials ;:he students ranked' as 
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TABLE 23 



Comparison of^th^ Rankings of the Mississippi and Florida ^tudent Data^ 
for the ty^p^of Audio-Visual Material^ and Instruction Re^urcias these 
StudentSpwanted to see their teachers-jAse in teaching theiti ysycHblogy,. 



Type of Material 



Mississippi Student 
Responses 



% 



R 



'Florid^ Student ^ . 
Responses • • 

> IR 



a) Films/movies . 

b) Guest ' speakers r 

c) Filmstrips- 

d) Materials for classroom 
experiments ^ 

e) Simulation games 

f) A weekly newspaper 

g) Audio-cassette tapes 

h) A reference service f or • 
students 

i) Career-related pamphlets 
j) "Student workbooks 



503 
462 

r 

404 
•383 
289 
269 
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k) Value sheets 



1) Different kind aof textbook^ 



m) Overhead transparencies. 
) Maeei 
) 

psyct 
p) Other^ 



n) Materials for slow learners 

o) -Asters of famous ' ^ 
psychologists ^ 



i » 

79.7 
69.5 
.63.8' 

55.8 
52 . St 
39.9 
*37".2 



1 

.2 
3- 



77-9 



4 
5 

6 V 

7 • 



57-.^ 
"**^.3^ 



193 -26.7 
188 - 26.0 
19.5 



18.1 



8 

9' 
10 
11 



-•^74.3^.. ,2 . 
. 47.2-^ ,5 

* 

3 ; \* 

4,-3^ 6^ 

30 .7 ',.,.'8^ ^ ^ 

36. OL. 7" 
24.p h' 
10.9 -.12 
"24.9 ' 10 



116 


.16.0 


12 

0 


28 ;3 


9 


A12, 


15. 5> • 




' 17.0'_ 


P * 


98.' 


13.5, 


14 ^ . " 


jll.3 


14 


51 


7.0 

/ 

t 


15 


. 7.2, 


15 


4'2 


5.8 




: ^-7 





Note: The rank-order cor'relation coefficient for' these 



'I 

.95 (£ <''.001)i . The e/=28- (df=15)'. 



tw^sets of rfata^is 



their first, third, and fourth, were ranked first, second, and fourth, . 

respBctively, by^the^SS teachers,- The item ranked ' second ^by the 

students, guest speakers , was not provided on the teacher survey and 

SO comparison between these two groups for this type of material is 

impossible. Simulation games , ranked- third by the teacher was ranked 

fifth by the students, • The -rank-order correlation coefficient for these 

two sets of ranked 4^ta is ,84 (£ < ,001), 

However, an even greater similarity exists between the rankings of 

these materials by the Mississippi and Elar-ida studeats,, ^^In^act, 

these twOj groups of students ranked the, exact same type of materials., ^ 

f ilfas , and guest speakers , as their first and second choices. Even 

more remarkable, they-^greed on their last three ranked materials and 

^the ranking assigned to each^^ , e , , ^ overhead transparencies , thirteenth; 

materials for slow learners , fourteenth; and posters of famous psych- 

» 

iogists , fifteenth). Of the 15 types7of materials listed, . these two 
groups 0^^ students agreed* on the rank ""assigned to 7 of -these matericfls. 
In addition,' the rank-order correlation for these* two sets of rankings 
is ,95 (£ < ,001), Finally, these rankings reveal that 'there exist 
virtually no difference between the types of materials desired by 
Mississippi psychology students and students enrolle^ in similiar 
courses in Florida, 

^ « 
.Review and Summary 

^ To review, these data relative to the various student responses 

reveal t^e following: / 

^ (a)' the characteristic of the stu'S^nts enrolled, in psychology 

courses in Mississippi are very similiar to those who 

• • • ^ 

enrolled in psychlplogy courses in the state of Florida; 



Cb) the Mississippi students posited the same reasons for 
enrolling in their respective psychology ^courses as did 
the Florida psychology studelitsSp 
(c) the Mississippi students generally agreed with the Florida 
, psychology students as to the types of topics and content 
• « which should b6 included in these coiirsres; \ ' 
Cd), the Mississippi and Florida students were nearly identical 
^ in 'their preferences for the types of materials they wanted 
their teachers to use in teaching them psychology; 

(e) the Mississippi students had much the same reasons for ^n- 

• * 

rolling i-n their psychology courses as -their teachers'' 
"posited as objectives for offering these cotirses; 

(f ) the types of topics and content' the Mississippi students! 
thought should be included in these courses were about the 
same as the topics their teachers included in tjiese courses 
and the topics their teachers thought shbul?! be included 

. in these courses; and, 

(g) the types of audiojvisual materials and ifesources the 
Mississippi students desired to see their teachers- use were 
much >the same^ as the types ^f materials their teachers de*- 
sired to see made availably to them in order to teach their 
psychology courses better. 

Probably the most interesting finding of the student data is that 
their responses and rankings were little^ different from those obtained ^ 
from students enrolled in similar courses in Florida. Hence, for 
thos^»vho might have assumed Mississippi students were different from 
students in other states, these data would indicate their assumption 



i 

to be. invalitr. 
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CHAPTER VIII ^ ^ 

Voices From Schools Not Curtently Offering 
Separate Psychology Courses 

While 35 secondary schools in Mfssissippi offered separate courses 
in psychology 'for credit in 1975-76, 340 schools did not. When asked ^ 
whether or not they would be interested in beginning such a course, 73 
of 96 individuals responding to this item indicated in the affirmative, 
Sho'uld these schools initiate such courses, then 108, of the state's 375 
schpols (28.8%) would be offering* the course for; credit within their 
respective curriculums. • ' • 

However,' just because someone desires to begin a 'course does not ^ 
automatically mean s/he will be able to do so. A school may not have the 
^funds, resources, or facilities available. A school may not be able to 
obtain a teacher who is able to teach the course. Of ^equal importance, 
a school may not have an administrator who wants to add the psychology 
course to the curriculum. Even when all the other variables are favorabl 
a- school with an "unfriendly" administration is not likely to offer the 
course. Whethef or not the 73 ncJh-teacher respondents who indicated^ they 
wanted to begin the course were person^ in a position to make curriculum 
changes or were merely teacTiers who wanted the course added to their" 
current course offerings is vital information in terms of interpreting 
the possible growth of this subject area. Who these individiials were, 
where they were located, and what they wanted the psychology courses to 
become are the focus of this chapter- 
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School ChaTvactef istlcs 

Data are available from these respon^nts .to reveal the types of 
schools, over-all school enrollment, racial composition of ^school popu- 
lations, and location of schools which have indiated a desire to begin 
offering separate courses in psychology, * ^ 

Of *the*73 respondents, ©53 (72,6%) were*^om public secondary* 
schools, iO (13.7%) were fromprivate nonreligious schools, 6 ~(8,2%y, 

'^were from private religious schools, and 2 each (2,7%) were' from Catholit 

' • ■ ' ^ 

•^iaro'chial and ''other"- type schools. ^Thus, nearly three-fourths of the 

respondents were from public schools while one-fourth were f rowprivate 
, schools. . ^ ^ • 

When the responses relative to overall school enrollment Vere 
examined, a pattern developed that was very similar to that existing' 
for schools which already "had such separate psychology courses. With 
all 73 respondents marking 'a category specifying' theii; school's total 
enrollment for grades nine through twelve, 23 (31.5%) indicated their 
school's enrollment ranged from 151 to 350 stud eats, with 19 (26,0%) 
indicating an enrollment of between 351 and 500 student^, 14 (19.2%) 
an Enrollment of between 501 and 1,000 students, 8 (ll.ti%)'an enroll- 
ment of less than 150 , students, 6 (8.2%) -an enrollment' of between 1,001 
and 1,500 students, and 3 (4.1%) an enrollment of over 1,500 .students. < 
These findings may be misinterpreted- to mean* that respondents in smaller 
schools, were giore likely to. want the course offered than were respondents 
, -from larger schools. H^ever,"one must ke'ep in mind that the predo^in'ant 
number of schools in the state are small schools in rural area^* For 
the mo^ part, these data merely indicate the general enrollment o.f 
Mississippi's secondary schools. ' , 
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' -Only 53 of the 73 Bespondents in this group identified the racial^ 
balance existing within their school's student populations.,^ Of these 53, 
15 <28. 3%), revealed an enrollment balance of approximately 95% white 
^d 5%. black. Closely behind werp the 14_respondents (26.4%) who indi- . 
^ated a 80% white/20% black figure best described their-school 's racial 

» • 

composition. - Meanwhile , 10 other respondents (18.9%) indicated a 65%, . 
white/35% black ratio exisCed-in their schools with 7 (13.2%) reporting 
a 50% white/50% blaclt ratio while 7 others reported a 35% 'white/65% 
black ratio. Again these ratios .largely reflect the racial balance and v 
composition in -many of the state\s secondary schools. 

-As expected, the largest portion of these respondents taught in ^ 
schools lodated in rural areas, 48 or 69.6%. A distant second was taken 
by respondents from urban schools, U i)r 17.4%, with suburban school 
respondents close behind, 9 responses or 13.0%. Interestingly, while 
16 of the 35 schools (48.5%) presently offering the course were located 
In' rural settings, 69.6% of the^esppndents in schools ^iknting to .of fer 
the separate course were located in similar settings. The findings 
suggest th^t a considerable number of educators in the state's rural ,^ 
areas believe that psychology is important content fpr theif students 
to study. • * , ' . - 

* *' 'r 

Status of Psychology. Within Their Existin g Curriculum - 

ilve of the 67 respondents answering the question concerning the 
present status of psychology within their school's curriculums indicated 
psychological content was already included within various courses offered 



in their schools* In additioi^, a number of respondents indicated the 
names of courses which included this content. Their responses reveTaled 
that ^psychological' content was already included in home economics 
(14 responses or 19,2%) , 'family life (11. responses or 15,1%), sociolcDgy 
(10 responses or 13,7%), problems of democracy (8 responses or 11,0%), 
senior social studies (4 responses or 5,5%) and contemporary issues and 



child development (each with 2 responses or 2*7%) • Sey^n respondents 
indicated "other" courses besides those listed above cc^ained this 
content • In total, these 73 respondents reported, that 58 courses in 
their different schools included 'psychological' content. 

Popularity of Psychology 

When asTced whether or not 'psychology' was a popular subject area 

for study anjong their students, 4 of -the 5 r.espondents marking this 

item answered in the affirmative. Sixty-eight respondents failed to 

mark a response to this item. , ^ ' 

•'^ Similarly, only. 7 respondents reporte(J on the nature of ' their 

students demand for the, course. Of, these 7, '3 reported student demand 

for^a separate psychology course had "risen* sharply" in the past two or 
f \ I 

•three years, 2 reported it had "r^Seii slightly," and 1 each reported .it 
had either, "remained constant" or had "decreased slightly." ^ n 

In both cases repbrted above, the sparseness of answers from this 
group of respondents makes' any meaningful interpretation of these da*ta 
concerning Xhe course's popularity and student demancT for the course 
impossible, , * ' ' 

Course Objectives and Content 

The$e respondents didn't teach psychology course^ and thus they 



^-K .... : ^ 

couldn't identify objectives they set for their .courses. However, some 

of these respondent^ did identify the "objective's they would set for such 
courses were they assigned -to teach psychology. Of those who did indi- 
eate what objectives 'they would set for these courses, tHe three objec- 
tives to help students understand and >deal with their own personal * 



-pTol>rems7 to assist students to prepare for their future family I'lfe , 

and to assist students in their vocational planning each received 6 , ' ^ 

responses to tie for first place as the objectives these teachers would 

establish for; their courses." However,^ with <5nly 8.2% of the responctents " 

marking choices to these objectives, the degree to which the]j represent * 

all 73 respondents is impossible 'to determine 6r even estimate^. 

The case .was much different in regards to the content an^ topics 

these respondents thought should be included in these psychology courses. 

With 22 topics to mark, the 73 teachers marked an average of 6.26 topics 

as ones they tfipught should be included in these courses. (See Table 24). 

' - The three topics receiving the most responses wefe ^soeial behaviot 

*(28 responses or, 38.4%), growth and deve.lopment (27 response or 37.0%), 

♦ 

and emotions (27 responses or 37.0%). These same three topics were • - 
assigned the\rank positions of 2nd, 12£h, and 4th, \ respectively, among 
the topics the 35 teachers included in their, courses and positions 2nd, ^ 
12th', and 3rd, respectively among the topics the 35 teachers thought 
&hould< be included in these courses, the three -topics receiving the 
least.number of responses among the 73 respondents were liiental retardation 
(15 tesponses or''2b*5%), parapsychology, esp (12 responses or 16.4%), and 
statistics (12 responses or 16.4^) for the rank positions of 20, 21.5 and 
21.5, respectively. Comparatively speaking, these same thrise topics were 
as^signed ,the rank positions of 13.5, 19th and 22nd, respectively, among 




' TABLE 24 ' ' 

Convpaijson of Responses of the 73. Respondents and' 35 
Teachers Concerning the Topics They Thought . Should Be Included^ 
1_ — In-J'-^^ealiege-Psychology-CcJurse's j; 



Topics the 73 Respondents- 
Thought Should be Included 
In Precojlege' Psychology Courses 



? 


% . 


R 




J c • 4 


1 


27 


• 37.0 


2.5 


27 


. 37.0 


2.5 




J 3 • D 


H * D 


26 


35.6 


,4.5 


25 


34.2 


6 


24 


32.9' 


7 


23 


31.5 ; 


8 


22* ^ 


30.1 , 


9.5 


22 * 


30.1 


9.5 




28.8* 


11 


20 


27.4 • 


13 


20 


^ 27.4 


13 


20 


27.4 


13 


19 


26.0 - 


15 


18 * 


24.7 


16 


17 


23.3 


17. 5 


17 


' 23.3 


17.5 


i'^ 


21.9 


1? \ 


15 


20.^5 


20 


12 . 


16.4 


21.5 


12 ^ 


16.4 


21*5 



Responses of the, 35 Teaehers 
of ^Psychology Couxses 

Topics That 
Topics Included -Should be Included 

R R 



a) ^Social behavior 

b) ' Growth and developfijent 

c) Emotidns 

d) Intei;iigence * 

e) The adolescent 

f) Heredity and genetics 



g) 

•?! 

j) 

k) 
1) 

m) 
n) 
o) 

P) 

q) 

r) 
s) 
Hi) 



Motivation 

Marriage and the family 
Ment;al health 

Learning and thinking 
Lov'e • r 

Drugs, alcoholism, etc. 

Physiology^. ^ 
Per^sonality Theory 
Mental 'illness . " 

Child Care 

Sena t ion and perception 
History of psychology , 

Abnormal bcftavior 
>iSntal retardation 
Parapsychology, esp* 



V) statistics 



2 
12 

4- 

8 

- 8 
16. ' 

, 8 

13-5 
11 

5 ^ 

20 

J 

^1 ^ 
17^.5 
17.5 

8 

13.5 
19 * 

u 22 



2 
12 
3 

6. 
6. 
19. 

.12 
12 
10 



6.5 
14 
6.5 

19.5 
1 ♦ 
6.5 

21. 

16.5 

16,5 

6.5 

15 
18 

22 
— 



:Note: The rank-order correlation coefficient of these rifhkcd data are: 

^ ' ' - .php Zd^ ^Sm^^ Comparing Columns l^and 2. 



rg(22) « ..50 (£ < .02) . 
rg(22) « ,92 (o < .001) 



The Id =145. Comparing Columns 2 and^'3, 
^ Q (22) » .51* (£•< \01). The Id^ « a^O.5. Comparing Columns 1 and 3- 
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the topics jthe 35 teachers included in their courses and positions, ISth, 
18th, and 22nd, respectively among the topics the '35 psychology teachers 
thought should be included in these coufses* 
When th e rankings of these 73 respo ndents were c ompared to the 



rankings of the responses of the :"35 teachers < a correlation coefficient 
of .50 (£ < .02) was found between the topic§ the respondents thought 
should be included in these courses "atid the .topics the teachers actually 
included in their 'courses. A correlation coefficient of .51 (p. < .01) 



was found between the topics the respondents thought should be included 

iVi these courses and the .topics the teachers thought should^be included 

ill these courses. Table 24 illustrates %ies^ ranking assignments. 

^ lI. - , . * ^ 

Respondent's Background and-Qualif ications 

Probably the most importaitt part of' data' from these respondents 
is that concerning who these p^ple realJy jfere. Several items on the.^ 
questionn'al^ collected inf ormation r^^^ the background, position'f^ 
and qualifications of these different^ individuals* Below is reported th 
descriptive characteristics of the 73 respondents who desired to begin 
psychology courses in their respective schools* 

Of the 61 respondents -identifying' the area of certification which 

currently covered the position they werfe filling, 35 (57.4%T held * 

. ft ' 

administration certificates, 17 (27.9%) -held ^idanre and counseling 
) certificates, 5 (8.2%)' held social stu^s -^certificates, and 1 e^ach 
(1.^%) held certificates in science, horafe e^ifomics, physical education 
and religion. The -finding that 35 administrators of schools- npt pre- 
sently offering separate psychology courses desired to begin such 

» \ * 

courses is exciting information. It mearrdL that in nearly half of these 



73 schools, the person most responsible for determining the course offer- 

ings and curriculum of their respective sc'hools indicated a desire to 

* ' * ♦ 

begin such courses* 'Thu6, rather than tallying the responses of • enthus- 
iastic and hopeful teachers, these data largely reflect the desires of 
persons most lifcely to'^'dd such courses ^n their school's curricurlums, ^ 
' i,e,, the administrators. If given'^the' information and" the ppporturiity , 
these patticular individuals arie in /the position to ad^-separate psy- 
cljiology courses to the curriculums of their , respective^ schools. 

These respondents also identified the level of their college^ourse 
training. Of 61 persons responding to this item, 23 (37/7%; reported 
they held a masters degree, 21 reported they had had compffeted 

^ work beyond the. masters, 9 (14,8%) held the^^specia^st degree, 4 (6,6%) 
-held the doctorate, 3 (4,9%) held just the j5achelors degree and 1 (1.6%) 
had gon^ beyond the bachelors 'degree short of the master^ degree, Thesp 
data indicate that 'th^e 73 respondents had completed higher levels of 

college course training than had the 35 teachers who currently t.aught 

s « ^ ' ' ' ^' 

the separate psychology courses. * • , . 

However, while these- 7,3 r^^ondents. had compl^d college' cour^ . 

work at higher' levels than th/ir 35^ teacher, counterparts, they had 

/ ^ * . • 

earned considerably fewer hedrs^o^^ gourse credit hours., than 

^ did the 35 teacher^^ who .a^uallyt^ht^ psychology cours^.(X = 16,1 

(s.i^. = 22,03) and 26,;2 (s,d. '=^^jj|^' hours, , respectively) , But, since 

• most of these 73 respondents wouid\rtSt)ablr-n0t be the individuals who. 

would a'ctually'be called upon to teacb 'the^ separate ^)sychology course 

were it added to their school's curriculum, there 16 little, reason to 



over eiflbhasize' these data' or ^thi-s ^#tr»eiUie. ^: 

When asked whether or not they felt ^^quately prepared to teach 
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a psychology course' on the high school level, 2*8 of the 54 individuals 
'responding to this i^em reported^hey V?ere prepared .to teach the course. 

In other words, at least 26.0% of all -these non-teacher rest)ondents . 

felt adequately prepared to teach psY(^logy tb high school students. 
These data primarily reflfeet^he characteristics of school- admin- 

istrators and guidance personnel who desire to add psychology courses to 

their schools' curriculums. , While these individuals would probably not 

teach the course themselves^ theV are quite influential in determining - 
'Vhether such courses would be offered and who would be assigned to teach 

these courses. Tor. this 'reason, these data are important.- ' 

Professional Awareness and Involvement - 

In an effort to determine how well informed and involved these 
respondents were in psychology-related activities, their answers J:o 
these questionnaire i-tems were examined. ^ 

When aslCHlKwherfiher they were aware of the APA's Human Behavior 
Curriculum Projed^, only 4 respondents (5.5%) revealed they had heard 
of 'this project. None of these 73 respondents received copies of the 
APA newsletter. Periodically, while 46 respondents (63.0%) reported they 
wanted to begin receiving the newsletter.^. Finally, only 4 of^these 

Social ( 



respondents were members of the Mississippi Council for the Social 
Studies, the one professional organization likely to provide the most ^ 
direct assistance in helping these respondents plan and offer their 



courses. 



Of the 375 secondary schools surveyed in^is study i respondents 
in only 35 indicaeeJ their schools qjffered separate psychology courses. 



Thus, it- is quite possible that all the Training 340 schools did not offer 
such courses. With 163 of these^AO schbols responding t^the questionnaire, 
respondents in several of these schools i>eported an interest ±n beginnir 
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^pairate psychology courses in their/ respective schools. 

This chapter provided infonnaftibn revealed by '7'3 individuals who 



wanted to offer the course in 'tlieir schools. Of special importance is 
the fact that a majority of these resppndents were (are) school admfn- 
istrators~the persons mos^responsible f oi^ the curriculums and^cpurses 
presented In their schools. ' These data alone sug^st a bright future 
for psych<5logy in this particular state. From these ^ data one might 
assume that as schools, are able to expand their curriculums, those schools 
not presently of f ering^eparate psychology , courses wiilv<^ing to ^include 
the course. This conjecture is supported by tke data from the 35 teachers' 
who reported an increase in student enrollment' of 137% over that of^ the 
previous school year. Although it is unlikely that enrollment will 
continue -to increase at this same rate, it is likely that the rate of 
increase will continue, to be high as Mississippi schools continue to , 
grQW and to expand theii: ^urriculums'. 

Of equal importance is the fact that persons -wishing, to influence 
?he- direction of these courses in terms of objectiyes, content^^^^or. 
methods will find individuals in responsible positions who are waitings 
for assistance and guidance. "TN.-EaMBupast experience in ^ the ^tate of 
Florida, this author suggests, that if psychology, as a cours^of study^ 
is to be\ore than a conglomerate of ' diverse cours'es with different 
* objectives., content, ^nd methods in, every school, thert^ some^4«adership 
' must be provided now before it is too late. However, answers to 
questions of who should determine' the nature .of thiS/.course, what 
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Should be the conte^ dj the course/ and how the course should. be taught^, 
must be made relatively soon before the course offerings become to wide- 
•spread and' diverse to guide in any reasonable way. 
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